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CHAPTER XVI. 
BELL MATTHEWSON AGAIN. 


{" was a miserable hour for that elderly couple, Mr. and Mrs. 

Grale, as they sat together in the privacy of their chamber in 
the still night: he striving to pass off his emotional sorrow with a 
display of indignation—which he really felt ; she giving way helplessly 
to the bitterest: feelings of suspense and terror. Their only son, 
loved well by both of them, had disappeared from home, the evening 
of the day before, Tuesday the twentieth of October. 

Mr. Grale raised his face in a few minutes ; but-it did not seem the 
broad, fresh, arrogant old face his wife knew so wel: It was harsh as 
ever, but it was pinched and scared. She was but a foolish woman, 
she knew, apt to give way to foolish fears and fancies; but to see 
this look on his face terrified her worse than all, for it told her that 
her undefined fears were: real. 

“Oh what is this?” cried the bewildered woman. “Dick, 
husband, what is it? What has happened to our boy? Where 
is he?” 

Mr. Grale turned impatiently aside. He said some words which 
seemed to blanch her very heart, though they failed to convey any 
definite idea to her mind. “Nothing has happened to him that I 
know of,” he went on. ‘“ He is safe enough, I expect. No fear but 
we shall hear of him before we want to.” 

“© Richard,” she cried, “you were not always stern and _ hard. 
You are angry now and that makes you so. Won’t you tell me all 
about it? I am sure you know something.. Wherever he is and 
whatever he has done, he is my boy still, and I can’t forget that.” 

Mr. Grale looked at her, as she sat beside him swaying to and fro 
helplessly, a forlorn picture which bore no resemblance to the buxom, 
easy-going dame whom he was wont to overawe. There came a great 
pity into his eyes. 
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“‘He’s my boy too,” he said, “and I’m ashamed of him, and that’s 
why I’d not tell you what I ought to tell. If he is ever to come 
back at all, the least said now will be the soonest mended then.” 

“Oh, Richard, won’t you have pity on me? I’m sure you know 
something ; what is it ?” 

“T know that he has gone off—decamped—without saying any- 
thing to you or to me, Mary. And I think you may feel pretty sure 
that some disgraceful matter or other, which he could not stay at 
home to face, has sent him. Debt, to begin with, I’ll lay.” 

Mrs. Grale tried to reflect. She did not much think so. She felt 
sure that Alny all day yesterday, when she last saw him, had no 
more intention, of decamping than she had. But—it might be 
that some liability had come suddenly pressing upon him unawares, 
and that he had gone away for a day or two to gain time. Perhaps 
her husband knew of this ? 

“Was it in that way, Richard?” she said, speaking out her 
thoughts. “It might have seemed to him, poor fellow, the best 
thing to be done—to go out of the worry for just a day or two. The 
more fuss there is made when anything goes wrong, the harder it is to 
get it to come right.” 

Mr. Grale caught at her words: he hated a scene and wanted it 
ended. ‘Yes, yes, we know Alny’s all right,” he said impatiently. 
“ Let people think, if they ask about him, that ne is gone away on a 
matter of business.” 

“But zs he all right?” she cried again, the old frantic feeling of 
doubt and of loss overtaking her. ‘Why need he have gone away 
without speaking to me ? without one single word!” 

“Tt is to his credit that he did so,” said Mr. Grale, rising to his 
feet, and putting her hand from him, “ if he knew that he was in any 
disgraceful predicament. Why should he have stayed here to work 
upon your feelings, got you to take his part, and make discord 
between us? Fathers and mothers are different, Polly. Mothers 
seem to be satisfied to have their children with them whatever they 
may be—or do. Fathers would rather never see them again, unless 
they can be proud of them.” 

If Mrs. Grale had been in a fit state to observe, she might have 
noticed that he ground his heel into the carpet as he spoke. 

Whether Mr. Grale had cause to suspect his son of ill-doing, or 
whether he only feared he had, he was feeling deeply. His wife had 
taken the last words as a reproach to her own weakness and wanted 
to defend herself. 

“Tt is not the going away that’s trying me,” she said. “I wanted 
you to let Alny go into the army, you know, Richard, and he’d have 
always been away then. But that would have been different. It’s the 
going without a word: as if he didn’t feel there was a creature who 
cared for him, or whether he went or stayed.” 

“You will soon be hearing from him,” remarked Mr. Grale. 
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**Do you think so ?” 

“ Think so!—why of course you will. He will write to you. 
He’d better not write to me,” said the angry man. 

“ And I am to say to people that he is away on business? and 
keep up a light face over it! I don’t much like that.” 

“Then say nothing to them,” said Mr. Grale, with something of 
his usual snappishness. 

“JT don’t like to tell untruths about it,” she wailed. “Or it might 
be a fit judgment on me to find Alny was in his grave, while I, not 
knowing where he was, had been giving out that all was well with 
him !” 

“No fear of Alny’s being in his grave,” lightly retorted Mr Grale. 
** Young men are not so eager to go there.” 

“For all we know, some accident may have happened to him, 
Richard.” 

“No fear. We should pretty soon have heard of that.” 

“‘’m sure I shall never have the face to tell people what you 
suggest.” 

“You will if you keep cool.” 

“‘T can’t keep cool,” said poor Mrs. Grale. “If there’s anything 
wrong I always show it. My face is as my heart.” 

“Look here, Mary,” said he, rather savagely—‘‘what there is 
wrong with Allan, do you want to make worse, that you should open 
your mouth about it to your visitors? Just say to them, if they 
ask, that he is away on business ; if they don’t ask, say nothing.” 

‘“‘ I’m such a bad one to pretend things,” said the poor lady. 

“Then keep out of sight awhile and let Mary Anne take the front,” 
retorted Mr. Grale. ‘She is shrewd and canny; not likely to be 
thrown off her guard by anybody’s curiosity.” His face relaxed to a 
grim smile. He was rather proud of some traits in his daughter's 
character. He could understand her descent from himself. “It’s a 
pity she wasn’t the boy of the family,” he wert on. “It doesn’t 
much matter, either way, what girls are. But what’s the good of a 
man’s being successful, if the son who is to come after him is a fool 
or worse! Half a man’s prosperity is in what his children are: 
maybe it’s the best half too!” 

“But some folks get neither half,” said Mrs. Grale, dreamily. 
“ Look at my poor sister, Marget, and her husband !” 

Mr. Grale answered nothing for a few minutes. Then he spoke. 

** Have you looked over Allan’s room yet ?” 

“No,” she answered with a start. ‘I made sure he’d be back to- 
night—I wouldn’t let myself be frightened tilljustasI met you. And 
yet I did seem to know that something was coming! I felt it was, all 
day yesterday !” 

Mr. Grale paid no heed to fancies. He turned away to go to 
Allan’s chamber. Mrs. Grale followed. 

“‘T locked the door,”.she said, producing the key. He walked with 
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his head erect and his usual heavy tread, but she crept after him with 
timid, stealthy steps. She could scarcely resist a wild hope—she knew 
it was utterly wild—that they might find Allan seeking admittance to 
his chamber. But no. Her husband unlocked the door. They 
went in: all was silent. Dark too, save for the candle which Mr. 
Grale carried in his hand, and which seemed about to be suddenly 
quenched. It was by the night breeze blowing in through the open 
window. It blew the curtain too, so that it slapped dully against the 
wall. Mr. Grale’s first action was to close this window. 

Then he looked round, saw Edgar Vivian’s note, and took it up. 
He paid more heed to it than his wife had done. 

“No date!” he said: “a bad, unbusiness-like habit! I wonder 
when that note was left, and if that arrangement for meeting at the 
Black Pool was ever kept ?” 

Mrs. Grale shook her head. She knew nothing about it. Her 
husband put the note carefully into his pocket. 

As for the rest of the room, one or two of the drawers stood 
slightly open, and from a key in one, hung a key ring, holding the 
keys of the others. 

“‘There’s nothing here, you see, Polly,” he remarked cheerily. “T’ll 
just look after things a little, while you go downstairs and pour out 
some wine for us both. We are too old to stand this sort of worry 
without some support.” 

He lit one of the candles on Allan’s toilet table and handed Mrs. 
Grale that which he had carried from their own bedroom. She went 
off with it through the darkness of the staircase into the great dreary 
dining room, over whose expanse it cast little more light than a star on 
a wintry sky. Enough, however, to show her her own white face in 
one of the mirrors, and she put the candle where it would not do this 
—the stealthily moving reflection made her feel so eerie. 

As she went to the sideboard for a decanter, she caught sight of the 
little silver salver with something uponit. A letter. It was that letter, 
with the Southampton post mark and the monogram on the seal, 
which Mary Anne had refrained from taking to her mother earlier in 
the evening. 

Mrs. Grale caught it up in a flutter. Its direction was not in 
Allan’s writing, and everything, except her boy, had just now vanished 
from her thoughts and her memory. But it was somebody’s letter, 
and might have news of the runaway, so she tore it open, and read it 
with bewildered eyes. 

A photograph dropped from it. Not till Mrs. Grale had reached 
the signature, did she fully recal her recent rencontre with her girl- 
hood’s friend and neighbour, Bell Matthewson. The letter was short. 


‘* SOUTHAMPTON, 
‘©On board the Southern Cross. 


“My Dear Mary,—tThe other day, I could not express how much 
I felt at seeing you again after so many years! Old ties bind strongly, 
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do they not—through distance and change and silence! Perhaps we 
may not be so silent in future. But there is often little time for cor- 
respondence when there is much for memory and affection. Will you 
let the enclosed photograph stand in some shady corner, to keep me in 
remembrance for the sake of ‘Auld Lang-syne.’ I have written on 
its back an Australian address, which will always find me wherever I 
may be in that country. I shall always know where to find you. If 
either of us can ever do the other a service, I am sure we will. It 
seems a wild chance, but a proverb of my Danish forefathers says : 
‘The paths to a true friend lie direct—even across the world!’ 
“ Ever your affectionate friend, * BELL MATTHEWSON.” 


The kindly words brought the tears to poor Mrs. Grale’s eyes. As 
through their mist she peered at the photograph, the comely, peaceful 
face of the middle-aged lady seemed transformed into the startled 
child-face, lit up by the burning byre and then into the wistful counten- 
ance of the snooded lassie, who had stood beside her years before, 
when she and Marget had heard they were fatherless. What she had 
said to Mary Anne flashed on her memory. She dropped back into 
a chair. 

“Tt’s Bell Matthewson again!” she cried: “and this is the 
trouble !” 

Her husband found her sitting so when he came downstairs. As 
for him, he had regained most of his ordinary manner. That re- 
called his wife to the commonplace realities of life. 

“‘ Has he taken any of his things?” she asked forlornly. 

** He seems to have taken all his money, for I can find none,” said 
Mr. Grale, “and I do not see his little travelling letter case. One 
or two of his drawers look rather empty; but perhaps not more so 
than usual.” 

“T’ve really lost count of his things,” said Mrs. Grale. ‘ There’s 
been nothing but coming and going, and losing and changing, so that 
the lists I made are scarcely any use at all.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TAKING TEA AT DR. PALMER'S. 


Mary ANNE GRALE slept calmly through that night and came down- 
stairs next morning in a state of mind as serene as usual. It was 
not only that she had a selfish heart, but as yet she lay under no 
particular apprehension about her brother. She believed that Allan 
might return in some sort of disgrace, with no worse results than an 
unpleasantness with his father; but her fancy did not stray to any 
tragic ending. 

Her first sense of some real disaster—her first consciousness of 
possible danger—was aroused when she found that her own view was 
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to be seriously adopted as the key of the situation, by which her 
parents were resolved to abide, and by which the household was to 
steer its course. ‘Mr. Allan had gone away on a little matter of 
business.” 

Mary Anne was not deceived into thinking that her parents be- 
lieved this, or that her mother was content. It was Mr. Grale’s will, 
and that was to be enough. She had never before seen her mother 
so rebel against that will. Mrs. Grale kept her room, and cried and 
slept, and awoke and cried, and ate scarcely anything. And what 
was a still more striking novelty, Mr. Grale bore all this quietly and 
patiently, showing no temper ; and he sat beside his wife in the even- 
ing, reading to her from the newspapers. 

The servants heard what they were told—to wit, that Mr. Allan had 
been called from home, and the time of his return to it was uncer- 
tain, depending upon the business he had gone to transact. But 
Mary Anne felt that they knew well enough all was not right. 
James at least knew how she and her mother had fully believed 
Allan to be in his room the morning after their visit to Lady 
Laura Bond, and it was hardly likely James had not spoken. Miss 
Grale had a very just estimate of servants’ knowledge of all which goes 
on under a master’s roof. She thought probably they knew more than 
she or her mother. 

Mary Anne’s private theory was, that something had gone wrong be- ' 
tween her father and brother on that memorable evening of the visit 
to Lady Laura. After that hasty and preoccupied meal of Allan’s, 
of which James had spoken, he might have returned to the Works 
and gone through some bitter quarrel with his father—and Allan, 
passionate and hasty, might have chosen to leave home for a time. 
Or the quarrel might have taken place earlier in the day. 

She felt that a few well-aimed questions might bring out much, 
but that these questions must not be asked. Mary Anne hated 
family scandal ; hated it, perhaps, more than family sin. She could 
have more easily forgiven Allan for something worse, than for going 
away after this fashion, which left them in so queer a predicament, and 
she wished he was back again. 

Of course the neighbours would be told what they were to be told. 
But to Mr. George Vivian she might be a little more open, and con- 
fide to him that she suspected there had been a quarrel between father 
and son. It would be delightful to share a secret with George 
Vivian. 

It was a few days after Allan had vanished. Mrs. Grale sat in her 
small sitting-room upstairs, weeping and bemoaning herself; for the 
time was going on, and still they did not hear from the truant. Mr. 
Grale and his daughter were taking lunch together in the dining-room. 
Mrs. Grale rarely came down to take it with them now.” 

“ Mary Anne,” said Mr. Grale, speaking suddenly, “ when did you 
last call upon the Palmers ?” 
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*T’m sure I don’t remember, papa,” she answered superciliously, 
for Miss Mary Anne Grale rather despised the Palmers. ‘Ido not 
go there often.” 

“IT don’t see why you shouldn’t,” retorted her father. ‘The girls 
are nice girls, and the doctor is a man I respect: a little hot, but a 
man I respect.” 

“T thought you and he had quarrelled over young Carr,” observed 
Mary Anne. Something of the story had reached Moorland House. 
Not through either father or son: they had not spoken of it indoors. 
Some version of it had got about in the neighbourhood, and Mary 
Anne had heard of it from her maid. 

“What! you know about that, do you?” said the manufacturer 
angrily. ‘Well, suppose we did? Quarrels don’t last for ever. And 
the last thing we elders need to quarrel over is you young people, for 
I’m sure we can’t make ourselves answerable for any of you.” 

**T’ll call on the Palmers, if you wish, papa,” said Mary Anne amiably. 

“Yes, do; you might go to-day. Give Dr. Palmer my compli- 
ments, and tell him I’d be glad if he’d look me up at the Mill when 
he has leisure. Say I would call on him, only I might do so twenty 
times without finding him at home. And ——” Mr. Grale hesitated. 

“What other message?” asked Mary Anne. 

“Nothing,” said her father shortly. Then added : “ Well—if he 
should happen—to make any allusion to—a difference between us— 
well, you may say I was speaking about it with regret and am inclined 
to look at things in a more favourable light, now that I’ve had a little 
time for consideration. But I hardly know,—perhaps I had better 
tell him this myself.” 

“Very well, papa, I will call,” said Mary Anne. She began to 
think of her visit with some pleasure. Moorland House was certainly 
very dull: George Vivian seemed in no hurry to pay it the hoped-fo: 
visit. 

Miss Grale unconsciously timed her call opportunely. When she 
reached Dr. Palmer’s, late in the afternoon, and enquired if the 
young ladies were at home and disengaged, the unconventional little 
parlour-maid dropped a curtsey as she answered in the affirmative. 

“Yes, miss, quite disengaged. At least, there’s only Mr. Vivian 
calling.” 

But Mary Anne felt a twinge of disappointment, when on being 
ushered into the drawing-room, she found that in this instance “ Mr. 
Vivian ” meant Edgar and not George. 

Still, he was George’s brother, and that was something ; and she 
devoted more of her first attentions to him than was courteous to her 
young hostesses. Perhaps they did not notice it much: few are 
deeply hurt by the neglect of those for whom they have little regard. 

Mary Anne was assiduous in her enquiries after all at the Court. It 
was so delightful to think “that, despite dark prophecies, the dear 
General was really doing well.” 
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‘Yes, our alarm for him is over for the present,” said Edgar. He 
seemed strangely uneasy under Mary Anne’s cordialities. He had 
risen to go, before she could take the seat which Agnes had placed 
for her, and Mary Anne only detained him by remaining standing 
herself. 

“*T fear you have all worn yourselves out with your anxiety and 
your watching,” she remarked. “How is your biother? Mamma 
was quite concerned about him the other evening—when we picked 
him up as we were driving home from Lady Laura Bond’s, you 
know.” 

Edgar seemed to remember with an effort. “Oh yes,” he said, 
“‘ George was tired: he is pretty well, though. Of course, our anxiety 
has told on us all.” 

“‘ Your sister has not seemed very strong for some time,” observed 
Letty Palmer to Edgar. ‘“‘ Papa was saying he thought she wanted a 
change.” 

“Is Maria ill?” exclaimed Mary Anne, with realinterest. She had 
known something of the old love passages between her brother and 
Miss Vivian. Was it possible that some light on Allan’s absence was. 
to come from this quarter >—had love for Maria sent him away ? 

“She is not ill; only a little overworn,” replied Edgar. “As the 
rest of us are, Miss Grale.” 

‘Mamma is not quite herself, either,” said Mary Anne. ‘She 
never is when Allan is away. It is a fashion with mothers,” she 
added, with a slight laugh. 

** When did your brother go?” asked Edgar, turning to her sharply. 
His voice sounded harsh from its abruptness. Mary Anne did not 
know that he was yet aware of Allan’s absence. Apparently the 
Palmers were not. 

Lettice exclaimed in innocent surprise, “ What! is Mr. Allan off 
travelling again ! I thought when he came back from Scotland he had 
settled down for the winter ?” 

“So did we,” said Mary Anne, laughing, “but he started off sud- 
denly some days ago. It is business this time—and we don’t mean 
to expect him back until we see him.” Her laugh had constraint in it. 
She could not help fancying that they all must scent the family quarrel, 
which (as she herself believed) must have driven him. Could she 
only have known it, Letty and Agnes were perfectly unsuspicious, and 
Edgar Vivian had quite other thoughts of his own. 

“T really must go,” he said, moving about as he made his adieux. 

“We did not think this was to be so short a visit,” observed Letty ;. 
‘“we see you so seldom, Mr. Edgar. I hoped you would stay to tea, 
and then you would have seen papa.” 

She glanced towards her sister as she spoke, thinking that if Agnes 
backed up the invitation, it had the better chance of being accepted. 
But Agnes kept silence persistently. Edgar murmured something 
about “ another time ” and departed, seeming rather impatient to ga. 
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“I hope I did not frighten Edgar Vivian away,” said Mary Anne. 
“T thought it looked like it.” 

“O dear no,” answered Agnes, with her crisp energy. 

Mary Anne settled herself on the sofa, prepared to make herself 
agreeable in her own condescending fashion. ‘“ What is the new 
pretty thing for me to admire ?” she asked, looking around ; for the 
Palmer girls generally had pretty articles about them. 

Letty and Agnes had a specialty for dainty arts and devices, and 
the doctor’s drawing-room had quite a character of its own. The 
pictures might not be of much value, but they carried the memories 
and associations of lives with them. There were groups of photo- 
graphs, and sketches of familiar and far-off scenes ; wreaths of pressed 
flowers encircling a kindly message ; Oriental toys and boxes of West 
Indian shells ; fossils from the South Sea Islands, and the curious 
feathers from the lyre bird. 

“ Agnes is still busy upon her last masterpiece,” said Letty, laugh- 
ing ; and then Mary Anne rose and crossed the room to examine it. 

“Tt looks charming,” she said. ‘‘ What is it for?” 

“Tt” was a square basket. Agnes had lined it with a loose bag 
of Turkey red. She had swathed it in a strip of blue-green serge, 
embroidered in sun-flowers, and she was now trimming its edge with 
a fringe of blue, green and yellow wool tassels, stiffened into coquettish 
shape by a judicious mixture of twine. 

“It is for a drawing-room waste-paper basket,” answered Agnes. 
‘When papa sits here late of an evening, he is apt to make a litter of 
the notes and circulars he gets, and the periodicals that are of no 
more use. But all are not to be thrown away, only some of them, 
and the servant gets perplexed. So she is to put everything she finds 
lying about in this basket. See, it has a lid to it. Don’t you think 
it a good idea?” 

‘Very good indeed,” assented Mary Anne. 

“Tt was a hamper we found out of doors,” put in Letty. “Quite a 
new one, it looked. I tell Agnes that if the real owner of that basket 
turns up, he will carry it off and all her work too, as the lawful im- 
provement of his property !” 

“T can easily rip off the work,” laughed Agnes. “It is not a fixture.” 

“ Somebody must have owned the basket,” returned Letty. “I 
found it—the only thing I ever did find. It had a letter on its lid, a 
great ‘G?’” 

“ An empty hamper—with the letter ‘G’ upon its lid!” mused Mary 
Anne, with a curious sensation which most of us know, as if she had 
lived through this trivial little scene before, either in a dream or in 
reality. 

Lettice went on to tell of where they had found it—hidden among 
the ferns on the hill road, not very far from the Court—while Mary 
Anne Grale had taken the lid into her hands. The shifting phantasies 
of her brain had resolved themselves into a distinct memory of her 
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mother’s chiding Allan for losing just such a hamper as this—one of 
a new kind. 

‘Do you know,” she said, looking up—and there might have been 
noted a strange little quiver about her mouth, “do you know—I 
believe this is a hamper of ours.” 

Both the girls looked full of contrition. Mary Anne laughed. 

“You are quite welcome to it, I am sure,” she said gracefully ; 
“more than welcome. Mamma will be proud to think how one of 
her hampers has been honoured ; you must not forget to show it to 
her the first time she calls.” 

‘Oh, thank you ; we'll not forget that. You say she is poorly ?” 

“Very poorly,” answered Mary Anne; “but I hope she will soon 
be better.” 

“T hope so, too. It is very hard of us to have appropriated her 
hamper.” 

“Very,” gravely replied Mary Anne. “I remember mamma’s 
asking Allan what he had done with the hamper—he had taken some 
plants to old Nurse Kate’s in it; and I don’t believe he knew what 
he had done with it, though he told mamma in answer that he would 
find it. He must just have thrown it away to save himself the trouble 
of bringing it home.” 

“Of course he had,” said Letty, laughing. 

“And I suppose, what with papa’s coming home unexpectedly 
after his absence, and then Allan’s going away unexpectedly, it went 
out of mamma’s mind, for I have not heard her speak of it since,” 
concluded Mary Anne. 

“ That is papa’s step,” said Letty, “and tea is sure to be ready in 
the dining-room.” 

Perhaps there was a little constraint in the doctor’s greeting to his 
rich neighbour’s daughter. Mary Anne Grale was no favourite of his, 
as was Maria Vivian. He could not help contrasting the two in his 
mind. Maria was like a wild white rose, perhaps after suns have been 
a little too scorching, or storms a little too heavy. Mary Anne was 
prim and perky—as a gum-flower! Yet what his welcome lacked in 
cordiality, it made up in ceremony. The doctor always showed an 
overwhelming civility towards those for'whom he could not trust his 
kindlier feelings. 

“ And how are all at Moorland House?” he asked. 

“Mamma is not very well,” answered Mary Anne. “Nothing 
serious—nothing to call for your aid, Doctor. She is never quite 
happy when Allan is away ; she would like to have him by her side 
always, tied to her apron string.” 

“What! is he away!” exclaimed the doctor with genuine surprise. 
“Where is he off to now?” 

Mary Anne was rather taken aback, for she had thought that Dr. 
Palmer, being about so much, must have heard of Allan’s absence. 
But she retained her presence of mind. 
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“He has been gone a few days now,” she said carelessly, “and we 
have not yet had a letter from him. I expect one will come soon.” 

Dr. Palmer looked up with a sudden, frank interest. 

“ He did not go off in the night, did he?” he asked. 

Mary Anne’s face flushed deeply. She was not prepared for this 
curious question. 

“TI really don’t know how he went,” she answered. “I and 
mamma were out at the moment of his leaving. But it could not 
have been at night—there is no night train from Dering,” she con- 
cluded more decidedly. 

“One might get away riding, or on foot,” said the doctor. The 
expression of his face had changed. His long professional training 
had made him swift to detect when something was being kept back ; 
and he thought that now. Mary Anne felt uneasy ; she wished the 
subject had not been brought forward. If the doctor did not know 
of Allan’s absence, he seemed to know, or at least to suspect, some- 
thing concerning his departure. Presently he took out his visiting- 
book, looked carefully back over one or two pages, and made a cross 
in the margin of a certain entry. 

Mary Anne had her father’s messages to deliver. She began to 
lead up to it. e 

“Where is Charles Carr ?” she asked jauntily. 

“He is out just now,” replied Dr. Palmer. 

“Papa sent you his compliments, Dr. Palmer,” Mary Anne went 
on. ‘ He bade me say he had not had the pleasure of seeing you for 
the last few days.” 

“Indeed? Mr. Grale seldom does me the honour of a call,” ob- 
served the doctor stiffly. 

“He wants to see you very much now, I think,” pursued Miss 
Grale. ‘ He said to me that he never knows when to catch you at 
home, but that his own -hours at the counting-house are regular, and 
he will be glad to see you there at the earliest opportunity you can 
make it convenient to go. .I fancy he has some special matter to 
speak about,” she added, with a slight hesitation, even her self-com- 
placency shivering slightly in the increasing chill of the genial doctor’s 
manner. 

“T believe we completely settled everything between us at our last 
interview,” he returned. 

‘“‘ Papa does not think so,” answered Mary Anne; “he told me to 
say so. He told me to say he had been giving the matter—you 
would understand, he said—a very full consideration, and that he was 
now inclined to take a more lenient view of things.” 

“There is no lenient view to be taken at all,” said Dr. Palmer, 
with an emphasis on the adjective, for he had been feeling bitter 
against Mr. Grale for his unforgiving harshness to Charles. His face 
was rigid and impassable enough, but in reality many new thoughts 
were entering his mind and adjusting themselves among old facts. 
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*“‘ He says he really thinks he must be persuaded to recal his deci- 
sion and extend another chance to Charles Carr,” continued Mary 
Anne, improving upon her father’s message. Which she had no right 
to do. 

“T am glad that he feels so, for his own sake,” said Dr. Palmer. 
‘But the decision does not rest with him now, Miss Grale. You 
must tell him from me, if you please, that the other parties concerned 
see no reason to alter theirs. ‘Though I am sure they will be glad to 
hear his message,” he added, softening a little, for it was not in Dr. 
Palmer’s nature to turn away from even a little kindness. “Iam sure 
of that ; I can answer for that,” he went on, for Mary Anne did not 
speak; “they will only regret he did not see his way:to send it 
before. But everything is settled now, and there is to be no going 
back. You will repeat this to your father, Miss Grale—and give my 
compliments. Say everything is settled now, and there is to be no 
going back.” 

Mary Anne Grale went home in an unsatisfactory and restless state 
of mind. Nothing had happened well. Edgar Vivian had been cool, 
and seemed anxious to get away from her. Dr. Palmer certainly 
seemed to know something which had prompted him to ask that curious 
question as to the hour of Allan’s departure, and whether he went at 
night ; and he appeared to intimate that he might have gone on foot. 
Then the hiding of that basket was odd—and Letty had said it looked 
to have been hidden on purpose. What did it all mean? 

“Has Allan fallen into any kind of trouble here, or formed some 
undesirable associations, so that he had to escape fora time?” thought 
she. “If it be so, that must have caused the final quarrel between 
him and papa.” 

Miss Grale deemed herself fully justified in assuming that such a 
quarrel had taken place. But in that she was perhaps mistaken. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LETTER FROM SAVOCH. 


THE week, following Allan Grale’s mysterious departure, ended, and 
another wore away; and the third was well advanced when there 
came a letter to Moorland House for Mrs. Grale. This was not a very 
common occurrence, except in the matter of bills, circulars and invi- 
tations. Mrs. Grale had lost sight of most of her early friends: few 
of whom had made, like herself and Bell Matthewson, any great 
advance in the social position of life. 

Mary Anne looked at this letter, as she dutifully took it up to her 
mother. She knew where it came from, as readily as she had guessed 
concerning Miss Matthewson’s missive. And if it had been possible, 
she would have liked to suppress this one altogether. 

She hated the very look of it—the weak caligraphy, painfully 
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scratched in thin ink on the mean envelope, with its great dab of seal- 
ing wax, bearing some out-of-date device of hearts and darts. She 
hated the very sight of its post-mark of “Savoch.” What sort of a 
place was Savoch, she wondered, and had any good ever come out of 
it for anybody? Mary Anne despised her Uncle and Aunt Gibson, 
and the mean way in which their poverty compelled them to live. 

At the best of times, a letter from her sister Marget depressed Mrs. 
Grale. It was well that they came so seldom. She was always tear- 
ful for days afterwards—thinking of old times, when she and Marget 
had been such happy girls together, pitying Marget for the hard life 
she must lead, and then pitying herself for the little which her own 
wealth and luxury seemed able to-do for her. Mary Anne had seen 
her mother’s eyes fill with tears at a garden party, and had known that 
the inspiring cause was some reflection that a solitary glimpse into 
such gaiety would make a gala for poor Marget! When Mrs. Grale 
felt stiff in her fine dresses, or did not relish her professed cook’s 
made dishes, she knew the discomfort came from the fact that she 
could not share her luxuries with poor Marget. It was a sentimental 
fallacy, which might reveal the deepest depths of her nature; yet, in 
reality, Marget and Polly Burn had not been specially loving sisters, 
had had many a rivalry and heart-burning, and in their early married 
lives had not been sorry to be far apart, so that neither could spy out 
the leanness of the housekeeping of the other. 

Mrs. Grale sighed when she saw her sister’s letter on the corner of 
the little breakfast tray, but she was in no particular hurry to open it: 
poor sister Marget’s scant correspondence was certainly not of the 
deeply interesting kind. Mrs. Gibson was not given to indulge either 
in sentiment or epigram. Seldom had she anything to say about life, 
except that Mr. Gibson had a cold, that the school attendance was 
keeping up, that the crops were poor, or that measles prevailed in the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps she had a feeling that it was unsisterly to 
leave any blank on her sheet of note-paper, but it was equally certain 
that it was generally filled only by a great effort. 

“There seems nothing in the world but family trouble,” bewailed 
Mrs. Grale, taking up her letter. “ At least, there has been nothing 
else for poor Marget and me. She has grown so used to misery that 
she never says anything about it now. I suppose I shall do the same 
in time.” 

“You make your own partly, mamma—fretting after Alny. He is 
sure to turn up soon.” 

‘‘ But he does not write,” said Mrs. Grale. ‘ Well, well, let me see 
what Marget says,” added she, taking up the letter. ‘ Nothing much, 
I daresay.” 

But when Mrs. Grale broke the unwieldy seal, and found two well- 
filled sheets within, she uttered an exclamation of interest, sure that 
something unusual had happened at last. 

“My dear sister Polly,” wrote Mrs. Gibson, “I am sure you will 
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be surprised to hear again from me so soon, but really since I had that 
unexpected sight of your son, you seem never out of mind, and there 
seems always something bringing you up. I do hope you will write 
to me very soon, for I had such strange dreams the week before last— 
all with you in them—that I feel quite nervous ; and having nobody 
to say a word to (for I couldn’t mention to Mr. Gibson what he would 
call such nonsense) only serves to make me worse. The dreams 
began on a Tuesday night—it was the twentieth of October. I seemed 
to be in a wild, dreary place, where there was a dreadful-looking pool 
surrounded by dark trees, and I felt as if I were tossing up and down 
in icy-cold water, and I could hear you sobbing and crying. I woke 
up once, and I can tell you, Polly, my fright was so bad that I shook 
the bed ; after a bit, I fell asleep again, and the dream came back. I 
do hope you are quite well and that there is no trouble. I’ve had 
the same dream since; not every night, but often; it’s not quite so 
vivid as at first, but has other things mixed up in it—things there’s no 
use writing about.” 

“ Ah, poor Marget!” sighed Mrs. Grale. 

“ But I am not writing to you now to tell you of this particularly,” 
proceeded the letter. ‘‘ Mr. Gibson says there’s nothing in dreams, 
and if there is, we don’t understand it, so it comes to the same thing. 
I write to ask if your son, Allan, is at home?” 

Mrs. Grale gave an eagercry. Her sister’s dim, straggling cali- 
graphy swam before her eyes, but she went on with her perusal. 

“This morning,” wrote Mrs. Gibson, “‘my husband got a letter 
from an old pupil of his, who is clerk at a little railway station on the 
Highland line. Many of my husband’s old scholars write to him: it 
shows they must have liked him, though he is so strict and silent.. It’s 
well that somebody keeps him in mind; though at times I think it 
hurts him more to find that strangers think of their duty to him, while 
his own—ah, Polly, may you never know the like of what we have 
had to pass through!” | 

“ T’yve begun to know it already!” broke off Mrs. Grale with a gasp. 

“Well, this young railway clerk, Thomas Milne, who often writes 
to Mr. Gibson, said he wrote this time to ask if we could tell anything 
about a little box, that was lying at his Highland station, directed to 
a Mr. Allan Grale, to wait there till sent for or called for. He wrote 
that it had been lying there more than a week, and he was afraid there 
might be some mistake. Young Milne was employed at Savoch 
station when your son and his friend were here, and he knew Mr. 
Grale was my nephew—for everybody in these little places knows 
everything—and he knew the gentlemen had gone south, and he 
thought perhaps the box had been sent by somebody who believed 
them to be still in the north, and that its contents might get spoiled if 
it lay long in the damp station. So please tell your son this. The 
name of Thomas Milne’s present station is Corrabuin, and it is on the 
branch line. And now no more for the present, but don’t delay to 
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write me a word or two, for those dreams trouble me and make me 
often shiver. We are in our usual health. They are saying the winter 
will be a hard one. I am, dear Polly, your ever affectionate sister, 
MARGARET GIBSON.” 

Mrs. Grale’s first emotion, in spite of the dreams, was of relief. 
She thought she had obtained a clue to Allan’s whereabouts and 
plans. 

“Mary Anne,” she cried, “your brother has gone back to the 
North.” 

Mary Anne was standing in front of the cheval glass, trying the 
effect of a re-arrangement of her skirt-drapery: she turned round. 

‘Surely he has never gone to Savoch!” she exclaimed. 

“No,” explained the mother, “not to Savoch ; but your aunt has 
found out that a box is waiting for him at a little station—what is 
it?—not so faraway. It is addressed to Alny—to be called for or 
sent for. He is sure to be going there. Dear, dear!” she added, in 
a flutter of anxiety, “these letters take so long, going and coming, 
that he may have been there by this time. They would never dream 
of detaining him or getting his address, and we may have again lost 
sight of him.” 

“Well, you can now rest assured he is safe, at all events,” said 
Mary Anne, as she took up her aunt’s letter, and saw by the date 
that no time had been lost in the transit. ‘“ Why, mamma,‘no time 
has been lost,” she cried. “Besides, when Allan does get to a 
civilized station, he is sure to write to you; for my part, I think 
he must have been lost in a wood.” 

“We must send after your papa to the mill, Mary Anne—and get 
him to take some action at once.” 

Mary Anne was silent. For her own part, she was not sure that 
her father knew nothing of Allan’s proceedings and movements, or 
would be in any special haste to open communication with him. She 
hinted at this. 

“‘T suppose your father will do as he likes, after all,” fumed Mrs. 
Grale, vexed ; ‘“ but we might suggest something to him. He might 
take it up, perhaps. Do you think we ought to telegraph—or write— 
or what, Mary Anne? It is too far for me to go, or else I’d like to.” 

Mary Anne shook her head. 

“ Perhaps papa will decline to do anything,” she said. “ And even 
if he did, if he wrote, say, since he and Allan have evidently quar- 
relled, Allan might not answer back: and then we should be again 
exactly as we are now.” 

“If { could only get at Allan myself,” wailed poor Mrs. Grale. 
“ Then I could find out exactly what is the matter—he would tell me, 
his mother. After all, I don’t know that we need tell your father of 
this letter. We might telegraph ourselves. When things began to 
come right again—as they are sure to do—he would not be so very 
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“You haven’t the very faintest idea what they have quarrelled 
about ?” questioned Mary Anne, who was inclined to suspect that her 
parents might have some confidences aside from herself. 

Mrs. Grale shook her head. “I know no more than you do,” she 
said. ‘I don’t even know that there has been any quarrel. Only 
your father was so stern and angry that night, and depressed too, that 
I thought they must have had words. Sometimes I think he knows 
no more of Alny than we know.” 

Mary Anne mused. “I wonder who those men were that came 
up here the next evening, after Allan had gone? Of course I 
thought at the time they were only commission agents or travellers, or 
something of that sort. But since then I have wondered whether 
they brought any ill story of Allan to papa.” 

The girl broke off. Her mother was looking at her intently. 

“You're sure you don’t know more than I do, Mary Anne?” she 
pleaded. ‘You are not keeping anything back ?” 

Mary Anne laughed uneasily. “ Little enough,” she said. ‘“ Indeed 
nothing.” But she told Mrs. Grale what she had heard at Dr. 
Palmer’s : the doctor’s curious question as to whether Allan had gone 
off in the night, and the finding of the hidden hamper. 

Mrs. Grale made no comment. ‘I wonder,” she said aloud, “ who 
it is that has sent that box to Corrabuin ?” 

‘“‘ The present question is, What are you going to do about the box, 
mamma? You could telegraph.” 

** And suppose Alny has fetched away the box already ?” suggested 
bewildered Mrs. Grale. 

“You might telegraph also to the station master, prepaying reply, 
to let you know if such is the case.” 

Mrs. Grale was duly impressed by her daughter’s readiness of 
resource. ‘There was not much telegraphing when I was young,” 
she said, “ and somehow we never do get fully accustomed to fashions 
that come up in our later life. You had better write the telegrams 
for me, Mary Anne; you are more used to such things than I 
am.” 

Mary Anne took a pencil and a sheet of paper. She first com- 
posed the message to the station master. She had no doubts about 
that. 

“ Please wire immediately whether a box directed to Mr. Allan Grale 
is still at Corrabuin. Answer paid.” 

But as she turned to write that for Allan she appealed to her 
mother. ‘ What do you wish to have said ?” 

“Tell him I want to hear of him. Tell him his father need not 
know. Tell him a letter will follow to the same address,’’ said Mrs. 
Grale, in hasty incoherence. 

“TJ don’t know whether they’d take in a letter at the station,” 
hesitated Mary Anne. “But I can manage.” 

She wrote: “ Your mother is in great anxiety. Your father does 
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not know of this clue, nor need he. A letter will follow, directed to 
wait at Corrabuin post office.” 

**T will send these telegrams off myself,” she said. 

* All Dering will hear of them,” bewailed Mrs. Grale. 

“‘ The telegraph people are bound to secrecy, mamma.” 

“T would not trust them, child.” 

Mary Anne paused. She bethought herself of the more remote 
railway station of Carstow, whence George Vivian had been coming 
the night she and her mother had taken him into the carriage. 
Carstow was on the main line, a busy station, quite removed from 
petty local interests and curiosity. 

*‘T will take the carriage and drive to Carstow,” she said. “But I 
will bid the Scotch station master direct his answer to this house. 
His reply, ‘ The box is still here,’ or ‘The box has been called for,’ 
can signify little to anybody.” 

“It’s very good of you to take so much trouble, Mary Anne,” said 
her mother: “for I know you are too vexed with Alny to be doing 
this out of any feeling but pity and kindness to me. Make haste 
back as soon as you can, my dear; I shall weary for you dread- 
fully. 

“The reply telegram will be here nearly as soon as I am,” observed 
Mary Anne. 

When Mary Anne Grale approached Carstow she alighted from the 
carriage and left it ata little distance from the station, so that the 
coachman should not observe which department she entered. Getting 
her papers from her pocket and glancing through them, she walked 
absently forward and nearly jostled against a gentleman who was leay- 
ing the telegraph office. She recoiled with a hasty apology. As she 
looked up, she saw George Vivian ! 

They stopped and exchanged the usual salutations. 

“Can I do your business for you?” he asked politely. 

“No, thank you,” said Mary Anne with well-acted carelessness. 
“Tt is a mere trifle. I shall despatch it in a moment.” 

George understood that as a hint that he might wait for her. He 
was not altogether disinclined. He looked pale and nervous—in one 
of those restless moods when men are glad of any distraction’ from 
themselves. 

Mary Anne came out of the office serene and smiling, and she 
and George walked away together. George’s horse was being held 
outside. He took it from the lad, and led it. 

‘So I cannot offer you a seat to-day,” said Mary Anne. 

“No; but I can act equerry, and ride beside you,” he answered. 

‘And so the General still continues to make satisfactory progress ?” 
she observed, as they went along, she in the carriage, he riding. 

“Yes, and we hope he will continue to do so,” answered George. 
“But Maria seems very unwell.” 

“ T am sorry for that,” said Mary Anne; “she has not looked well 
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for some time past. You are not looking well yourself, Mr. Vivian. 
Mamma was quite distressed about you the other day. You looked 
terribly worn, she said.” 

George gave a peculiar.smile. “I don’t think Dering air suits me,” 
he answered. ‘As soon as health and tranquillity are restored at the 
Court, I shall take some change. Not a runaway holiday, but a long 
change of six or eight months. I can always occupy myself with my 
sketching.” 

“Just as you did at Redbourne,” said Mary Anne. “I can’t think 
how that place agreed with you, if Dering doesn’t ; I thought it most 
relaxing.” 

**T don’t know that it did agree with me,” returned George. “I 
think the North suits me best. I shall go there perhaps.” 

“Tam sure I should like the North,” said Mary Anne. “It is 
where Alny has gone again.” 

“‘ Has he, really?” exclaimed George with surprise. For, having 
been again away himself, he knew nothing of Alny’s absence. ‘What 
a sly dog, to go without telling me !” 

“Your brother Edgar knew,” said Mary Anne. 

“Did he? I wonder he did not mention it to me. I thought 
Alny was settled at home for the winter.” 

Mary Anne sighed dramatically. “I’m afraid Alny is not always 
happy at home; he and papa do not get on well together at all times. 
Probably papa is rather severe. You young men give a great deal of 
trouble,” she added. “I am sorry for poormamma. Not knowing exactly 
where Alny is makes it very trying to her. It is the lot of woman 
to sit at home, and wait, and wear out her heart,” sighed Mary Anne, 
not wanting consolation, but wanting to be consoled by George 
Vivian. 

“We don’t deserve much trouble to be taken about us,” said 
George hastily; but his tone was not sympathetic, it was rather 
bitter. 

“1 have just been sending off a telegram to Alny,” said Mary 
Anne, unable to resist indulging herself in so delightful a confidence. 
“Do you happen to know a place in the North—the far North, I 
imagine—called Corrabuin ?” 

“‘Corrabuin !” repeated George. ‘‘ No, I don’t remember the 
name. It is not easy to bear those outlandish words in mind. Is 
Allan there?” 

“ He is, or will be—according to what we have heard this morning. 
I hope we shall soon hear from Alny himself.” 

They were now drawing near Dering, and began to pass people 
whom they knew. Mary Anne liked very well to be seen with George 
Vivian riding beside her equipage. 

Presently they both saw advancing at a little distance, a slight-made 
woman in black, with a long yellow cloak thrown over her. She wore 
a small close bonnet, and a veil was drawn over her face. 
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**Do you know who this woman is?” cried Mary Anne hastily. 

“No,” said George ; “ but I have seen her about. She seems a 
queer person and to have queer ways. People call her the ‘ Yellow 
woman.’ She—why, where’s she gone ?” 

For, even as he spoke, as they were both looking, the woman 
seemed to disappear. She had in fact stepped through a gap in the 
hedge, and was hiding behind it. As they went by, they could see 
her pale face peering through the twigs, evidently as eager to see as 
reluctant to be seen. 

“How very strange!” exclaimed Mary Anne. “She seems to be 
afraid of us. It is the same woman that has been following Alny 
about ever since he came back with you from Scotland.” 

* Following Alny about!” repeated George Vivian. ‘‘ What did she 
do that for ?” 

“He did not know; he spoke to me about it once. She never 
accosted him; only seemed to watch him.” 

They looked back. She had come from behind the hedge now, 
and was standing still to gaze after them, her dark veil thrown back. 

“A little mad perhaps,” said George. 

The woman stood gazing until they were out of sight. Then she 
resumed her way with a sobbing sigh and some passionate words. 

“Tt is often so! it is often so!” 

And there came a look on the pale, clear-cut face which signified 
tat there was somebody in the world who might be all the safer for 
not being just then within the reach or the power of that yellow-cloaked 
woman. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT OLD BRICE HEARD. 


LeavinG Miss Grale’s carriage when it took the turning to Moorland 
House, George Vivian rode home to the Court. Lunch, always taken 
early at the General’s, appeared to be over, but it had been left on the 
table for George. 

During the past few days Maria had been looking and feeling very 
ill indeed, and Mrs. Vivian had consulted Dr. Palmer about her. 
George wondered to himself whether Allan Grale’s absence—which 
he had but now heard of—had anything to do with her increased 
sickness. That they were most ardently attached to one another, he 
knew well. Mary Anne had allowed a hint to escape her—or else he 
had somehow contrived to gather the impression without a hint—that 
Alny’s people did not know much about his movements, or why he had 
gone from home. Could it be that he had got into some mess? And 
that Maria knew of it ? 

George had soon finished. Of late his appetite had not been good. 
He rang the bell for the things to be taken away, and then strolled 
towards the window. On a side table, amidst other unused small 
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books and papers, lay a dog-eared yellow-covered pamphlet. George 
took it up carelessly: he was feeling dreary and had nothing to do: 
and found it was the railway guide which he and Allan had used during 
their Scotch tour. George fluttered its leaves idly over, and in so 
doing his eye was caught by a line of ink drawn beneath some name 
in one of the time-tables. What had that been done for? When had 
they done it? What bright day on heathery hill or silver loch 
would it recal? Scarcely noticing what he did, he turned over the 
pages to find it again, which was not readily done among the thin, 
damp, curled leaves. There it was at last! 

And the place underlined was “ Corrabuin.” 

“ Most singular!” said George. ‘This is the way in which I have 
often noticed that when once our attention is directed to anything, it 
forces itself back upon our attention againand again. Corrabuin? 4} 
don’t remember being there. No, I see it is not on any line by 
which we travelled. It must have been Allan who marked it, for some 
reasons of his own :—only likely, since he has gone there or near there 
now. Surely, nothing on earth is taking him up to Ragan!” George 
Vivian started as the thought presented itself. In the bare possibility 
of such a thing, there seemed something specially disquieting to him. 

*T didn’t think Allan was at all struck with Ragan,” he musec& 
“No, he would never think of going there again. He will wander 
about, staying nowhere for more than a day or two—I know his ways. 
And just because he has been there once he would not think of return- 
ing to it; he would want pastures new. Indeed it would be absurd 
for anyone to pay a passing visit to Ragan now, considering what pre- 
parations one has to make to get there at this season of the year. 
Why, it needs almost as much foresight and provision as to start for a 
voyage round the world !” 

But how came George Vivian himself to know so well about the 
difficulties which would beset a winter visit to that Highland farm of 
Ragan? It had been only autumn when he was there, with every 
ingress and egress made easy for the tourist. 

“No, no, I need not trouble myself,” he decided. ‘“ Alny wilt 
never go there. And even if he did—I don’t suppose any harm 
would come of it. But it’s odd what he can have gone to Scotland 
for so soon again—so far away, and so late in the year ! —and with- 
out telling me! Perhaps he came up to do that, though, when I was 
away.” 

« Stephen,’ he said to the man who had answered his ring and was 
now busy with the things on the table, “did Mr. Allan Grale 
come here to see me while I was away this last time, do you 
know ?” 

Stephen —who had been many years in the family and was 
perfectly at home with the two young men, having stood their friend 
in many a boyish scrape—turned round to reply. 

“No, sir, not that I know of. I think—I’m not quite sure—but 
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I think Mr. Allan was gone away himself before you went the last 
time. Two or three days before it.” 

“ Do you know when he did go?” 

“Not exactly, sir. I believe nobody does know. James, their 
head man—a very civil fellow whom I see sometimes,—tells me he 
does not think it is known at his home how Mr. Allan went or why 
he went. He had dinner by himself one evening when the rest of 
the family were out ; he seemed to make great haste over it, James 
says, and left the house afterwards, and he never came into it again, 
so far as James can find out.” 

“Did he take no luggage with him ?—Did he not prepare for a 
journey ?” reiterated George. 

“I fancy not, sir; James thinks not. The poor mother, Mrs. Grale, 
has hardly been out of her rooms upstairs since; she sits there 
grieving. Of course James has told me this in confidence,” added 
Stephen. “I’ve not repeated it to anybody till now, sir, and I shan’t 
do it.” 

“No, don’t,” said George. ‘ Mind you don’t.” 

Stephen drew nearer to his young master. ‘ There’s something 
being said now, Mr. George, that I don’t like to hear,” he said in a 
low voice—“ that harm has come to him.” 

“To Mr. Allan! In what way ?” 

“It was the old gardener whispered it to me, sir, not an hour 
ago. He was leaning over the railings by the little gate as I went 
along the path, and he made a sign to me to go to him. What he 
said was, that Mr. Allan Grale was now being talked of in connec- 
tion with the Black Pool; meaning that it was feared he was lying 
in it.” 

*‘ Stephen ! — for Heaven’s sake don’t say such a thing!” cried 
George aghast. 

“Mr. George, it was Brice said it; it wasn’t me. He said he 
didn’t know how the report could have cropped up, and the person 
that told him didn’t know if it was thought to be suicide, or if Mr. 
Allan had been flung in by some enemy. He P 

“Stop, stop,” interrupted George in a tone of intense relief. “I 
had forgotten for the moment. Mrs. Grale had a telegram from her 
son this morning,” added he, slightly confusing facts in his mind, but 
not aware that he was doing so. ‘He is in Scotland. I saw Miss 
Grale at the station when she went there to telegraph back to him.” 

“What a mercy!” exclaimed Stephen. ‘“ That’s just how gcssip 
gets about—-and not a word of foundation for it. I’m so glad I 
mentioned it to you, Mr. George; it has eased my mind. I always 
liked Mr. Allan.” 

“Look here, Stephen, I should not talk of this. Not to anyone ; 
not at all, you understand. I shall not.” 

** Indeed I won't, sir.” 
In the course of the afternoon, Dr. Palmer came up, bringing his 
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daughter Agnes to see Maria. Edgar saw their approach from a 
window, and passed through the hall to go out of doors as they 
entered it. 

Edgar Vivian had not been in the habit of walking away thus from 
Agnes Palmer. She saw how pointed it was, and felt something like 
a stab at her heart. She had been disappointed by Edgar’s failures. 
at college: her keen vitality had revolted against what she had 
deemed his listless and loitering ways. She had been cold; she had 
been sharp. She knew all that. Lettice knew it too, and had always. 
seemed half ready to blame her for it. But her coldness had been 
intended only to stimulate Edgar’s self-respect, her sharpness to brace 
his energies. Alas, alas! if they had only made him shun and turn 
from her! Poor true heart, hers was not the first to find itself a sacri- 
fice to its own loyalty. 

Dr. Palmer went up-stairs to the invalids, intending to see Maria 
first, leaving his daughter to be entertained by George. Mrs. Vivian 
was in the General’s room. 

“‘What a stranger you are getting to be at Dering, Mr. Vivian,” 
remarked Agnes. ‘“ You are not often here now.” 

“*T have had some matters to attend to in London and elsewhere. 
How is Charles Carr ?” questioned George, abruptly turning from the 
other topic. 

“He is very well indeed—despite all injustice,” answered Agnes 
briskly. “ Have you heard that Mr. Grale offered for him to go back 
to the office ?” 

No, George had not heard that. 

“Oh, but he did. Papa would not allow Charles to siccibige the 
offer ; he said it came too late and that Mr. Grale had behaved with 
too much harshness at the beginning. Did you ever hear the whole 
story, Mr. Vivian ?” 

““T don’t know exactly what you mean by the whole story,” 
replied George. ‘There had been some roguery committed on him 
about money matters, forgery, or something of that. sort, and Mr. 
Grale’s suspicions fell on Charles, which seems to me to be very 
absurd.” 

“That was it,” assented Agnes. ‘But Mr. Grale was not frank 
and candid with Charles at first; he did not explain ; though nobody 
could have blamed him for asking questions. The identity of the 
names did look suspicious. Papa and Charles are both ready to 
admit that.” 

“The identity of the names?” repeated George. “I do not 
understand. I have not heard any details of that sort.” 

“Then I must explain to you,” said the young lady. “ It appears 
that the forged cheques and bill were made payable to a Mr. Mark 
Bedell. And Mark Bedell was the name of the hero in a story of fiction 
which Charles wrote and had in his desk at his office. Fancy 
Charlie writing a story !” 
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“Well that’s strange !” exclaimed George, alluding to the identity 
of names. ‘“ How is it to be accounted for?” 

“ We have thought it over in all ways at home, and can only sus- 
pect that the guilty man must have seen the name in the manuscript 
and borrowed it,” answered Agnes. ‘Charles declares he never saw 
the name in all his life; he made it up out of his own head. It 
came into his head ina moment, he says, while he was hesitating 
about a name for his hero.” 

“Perhaps Charles may have seen it somewhere unconsciously— 
without noticing, you know—and that’s why it came into his head. 

Miss Agnes Palmer shook her own pretty head. “ Papa said that ; 
but Charles says ‘No.’ He is very positive about it.” 

“ But, if it was borrowed from his manuscript, it could only have 
been done by one of his fellow clerks,” debated George. “I should 
have thought them all above suspicion.” 

“Yes, it seems a very mysterious business. But is it not a shame 
that Charlie will not let us see that story?” added the girl. ‘We 
should so like to read it. Papa thinks he is really going to be very 
clever.” 

** What, to prove a famous novelist ?” laughed George. 

“No, I don’t mean that; Charles’s talents have come out in quite 
another line. During these idle days of his he has been a great deal 
in papa’s surgery, and he has hit on one or two splendid ideas concern- 
ing surgical instruments. One had been put in use already—though 
Charlie did not know it, but the other is absolutely original. Papa 
says for him to be in the mill office was a sinful waste of time; so 
this unpleasantness, by driving him out of it, has done him a wonder- 
ful service.” 

“TJ thought always that there was something remarkable about 
Charles Carr,” observed George. ‘But is this story-writing, of his, 
half a secret still? I long to chaff him about it.” 

“Oh, don’t, please,” said Agnes earnestly. ‘‘When I first heard about 
it, I could not help teasing him, and I thought the distress he showed 
was assumed in play. But it was in earnest—and papa told me 
never to speak of it to him. It hurts him somehow. He did promise 
Lettice he would not burn it. He even said to her that she should 
see it, if anybody ever did.” 

At that moment, Dr. Palmer came into the room. He looked 
grave and anxious. Miss Vivian was very ill to-day he said, but she 
would see Agnes. 

Agnes went upstairs at once, her father telling her she must only 
stay a few minutes. The girl stole softly into the room and found it 
darkened. She could only see the outline of Maria’s slight figure 
leaning back upon the cushions of her sofa. But Agnes could feel 
the fever heat of the trembling hand. 

“Tt is very naughty of you, dear, to get ill like this, just when your 
uncle is recovering and everything is going to be so happy,” said Agnes. 
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“‘ Nothing can ever be happy long in this terrible world,” whispered 
Maria. 

‘Oh, don’t say that! you are so good and patient, Maria, that you 
might bear to believe that for yourself ; but you couldn’t ia bear to 
believe it for other people.” 


“It may not be true for everybody,” said Maria. “It is true for 
me.” 
“No, it is not,” persisted Agnes. “It may seem so to us; some- 


times when there is nothing amiss but our own nerves—sometimes 
when things go a little wrong. But they come right again by and 
by. When that cruel thing was said about Charles Carr By the 
way,” broke off Agnes, “ have you heard that Mr. Grale has now asked 
Charles to return to the office ?” 

“Oh, has he?” 

“But it is declined. Putting other objections aside, Charles has 
found out that he is fit for a much better kind of work. I know 
Allan will be glad to hear it, but he is still away. I know he was 
vexed at the turn matters took about poor Charles. Mary Anne 
Grale said so the other day at our house.” 

“ Did Miss Grale say where her brother had gone?” inquired 
Maria, who was looking strangely depressed. 

“ Not exactly ; no.” 

** Agnes,” said Maria, in a low, strange voice, “have you heard 
anything—any report—any detail—about Allan’s going away ?” 

Agnes hesitated. She did not wish to trouble Maria with the 
various little dishes of tattle that were going about. 

‘**Tell me exactly what you have heard,” persisted Maria, steadily. 
“JT am not asking out of idle curiosity.” 

“ Has Edgar told you anything, Maria?” 

“No,” said Maria, with a wailing note in her voice. ‘ He has 
never named Allan to me since he went away!” 

“ Well,” said Agnes, having collected her thoughts, “it is nothing 
so very bad; disputes happen in most families. It is said that Allan 
went away secretly without telling any of them, and that he and Mr. 
Grale had had some quarrel. Remember, this may be all idle talk,” 
she added. 

Maria sat upright on her sofa. ‘Tell me this, Agnes, tell me quite 
truly—have you heard any hint that the Grales themselves do not 
know where Allan is? that they have never heard of him at all since 
his departure ? ” 

Agnes was glad of the dusky twilight of the darkened room. 
“People gossip all sorts of things,” she answered, lightly. ‘I fancy 
some report of this kind has been set afloat by the Grale servants ; 
but you know, Maria, how void of foundation such gossip generally is.” 

Maria Vivian gazed at her. “I cannot be-sure you are not keeping 
something back, Agnes. It is cruel of you to force me to put question 
after question. Have you heard—any whisper—about—about 
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Maria Vivian’s agitation did not allow her to go on. Miss Palmer 
gazed at her with surprise. 

“ About what, Maria?” 

“ Suicide.” ' 

The low, dread tone and the word alike sent a chill over Agnes 
Palmer. 

“Suicide!” she echoed. ‘Nobody has dreamed of such a thing. 
If that was at all likely, do you imagine the Grales would be as they 
are—easy and quiet ?” 

“ The Grales may not have any reason yet to suspect such a fear,” 
returned Maria. 

“You are giving way to nervous and morbid fancies, Maria,” 
pleaded Agnes, tenderly. ‘You have been over-worn and over- 
worried lately ; and now, instead of going about among friendly faces 
in the sunshine, you sit up in this darkened room, and conjure up 
fearful visions! Indeed you ought to have better sense.” 

“T think Edgar knows something is wrong,” returned Maria. “He 
has been strange and gloomy ever since Allan went away.” 

“ Because he sees that you are gloomy. But now, Maria, will you 
tell me what gave rise to this dreadful idea in your mind?” 

“Never mind that,” answered Maria, not caring to confess, after 
Agnes’s observations on the gossip of servants, that her maid had let 
fall half a word to her earlier in the day. _ Brice, the old gardener at 
the Court, now almost superannuated, had imparted his news to some 
one as well as to Stephen. 

“Put the fear from you, Maria. You will make Edgar as ill as 
yourself soon,” Agnes added gently, “if you keep him in this dull, 
airless room, and alarm him with 3 

“T don’t keep him,” said Maria. ‘I am not all selfish yet-—though 
I do think misery makes us so. Mind, I say misery; not sorrow. I 
tell Edgar to go out—to make visits. But no! He seems to want 
to shun people himself. He would not stay indoors just now, even 
to see you. But he does not sit in my room.” 

Agnes was silent. 

“His sister’s doom overshadows him,” cried Maria, wildly. ‘“That’s 
the worst of it, Agnes. Neither sins nor sorrows can be kept to our- 
selves. Others get overwhelmed by them. No one knows where 
they may fasten, and ——” 

“Darling,” whispered Agnes, with her arms about Maria’s neck, 
“God is over all. His hand is strong enough to bear us through 
everything.” 

“Yes; But—He seems to let us drop sometimes,” cried the fevered 
girl. 

“Only out of His hand into His heart. Believe that.” 

No more time was allowed to Agnes ; her father sent for her, and 
she had to hurry away. 

“The General still keeps improving,” remarked Dr. Palmer, as they 
walked homewards. 
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“JT am glad of that,” said Agnes. ‘“ But I think Maria is very ill, 
papa. She is giving way to most horrible fancies.” 

“‘Ts she ?” somewhat absently returned the doctor. 

‘She asked me—she is fancying—oh it is such a dreadful idea, 
papa—that Allan Grale has committed suicide.” 

“Eh!” cried Dr. Palmer, stopping short and staring at his daughter, 
“is that what is wrong with Maria Vivian ? ” 

He laughed a little to himself as he went on. Agnes thought his 
manner peculiar. 

“ How did she pick up that notion ?” 

‘She would not say, papa. It is not—not likely to be true, is 
it?” 

““Why of course it is not, child. Allan Grale may be addicted to 
going carelessly, after the fashion of young men, but he is not one to 
commit a sin of that grave kind. None more unlikely to do it than 
he.” 

**So I should have thought. Poor Maria! Her mind must be 
wrong.” 

‘‘ She'll soon hear news to put it right,” said the Doctor. ‘George 
has just told me that Alny is in Scotland. His mother had a telegram 

‘from him this morning.” 

“Oh, what a good thing—if she has been worrying herself!” ex- 
claimed Agnes. ‘ How thankful they must all be!” 

But neither Dr. Palmer nor his daughter, nor yet George Vivian, 
had any idea that their impression was a mistaken one—and that no 
telegram, or news either, had come from Allan Grale. 


(To be continued. ) 


























MISS BEAUCHAMP’S WILL. 
By J. M. WHaRTON. 


| bs the drawing-room of a small but comfortable country house on 

the outskirts of the village of Bloomfield sat a lady and gentle- 
man of middle age. Both were evidently ill at ease ; and the cause 
of their disquietude was to be found in the person of a young man 
who stood before them pleading with vehemence and persisting for 
some favour. 

‘I don’t ask to marry your daughter to-day or to-morrow,” explained 
the young man, Walter Keeling: “I only want you to allow things to 
remain in their present state.” 

“ But things are entirely altered, and your pretensions now are 
preposterous,” replied the lady, Mrs. Foster. ‘“‘ Your engagement to 
Mabel was sanctioned under the belief that you would inherit Wool- 
croft.” 

** And having lost the property, I lose her too ; that is hard.” 

‘* Hard or not, you have expressed the case exactly. Having lost 
the property you lose Mabel too.” 

“Mr. Foster,” cried Keeling, appealing now to the husband as 
possessed probably of more tenderness of heart than his plain-spoken 
partner. “Mr. Foster, I am not quitea pauper, although Woolcroft 
has gone, and I can command some influence to advance me in my 
career ; so will you not permit our engagement to stand? With such 
a stimulus as the hope of marrying Mabel I should soon attain a 
position.” 

After a momentary glance into the lad’s handsome, eager face, the 
gentleman thus importuned turned his regard upon his own hands and 
was absorbed for the next few moments in bringing his right fingers and 
thumb to bear carefully on their fellows on the left hand. As soon 
as this operation had been accomplished with precision, he gave his 
attention to the question before him. 

“You know, my dear boy,” he began in an unctuous voice, “ how 
much I esteem you personally, but a parent must not indulge in private 
feeling ; he has only to fulfil the solemn obligations which Providence 
has imposed upon him ; and so I am compelled to reject your suit. 
It pains me, my dear boy, though ; it really pains me.” 

“Riches are not necessary for happiness, especially to a woman,” 
cried poor Keeling. 

Mr. Foster offered neither objection nor assent to this abstract 
reflection upon human life ; so the poor lover could only shift his feet 
and turn his restless gaze from one to the other of his opponents in 
search of a fresh argument. Perhaps it was a kindly pity for the 
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young man with his miserable expression of defeat that led Mrs. 
Foster to distract his attention with a fresh subject. 

* Do you think it possible,” asked she, “ that the will exists and is 
only lying in some unsuspected hiding-place ? ” 

“No,” answered Keeling, promptly ; “search has been made every- 
where, and a thorough one. Moreover, my poor old cousin never 
used but the one writing-table ; there she kept all papers and every 
document relating to business.” 

“And very likely it contains a secret drawer or some place of that 
description,” exclaimed the lady, sharply. 

“That poor old bureau, to be accused of such a romantic accessory 
as a secret receptacle !” cried the young fellow, with a lighter laugh 
than most men could have given who had newly made friends with 
ill-fortune. ‘No, it is certain there is none,” he added, seriously ; 
“for Mr. Paget, who knew her habits, expected to have found a place 
of the sort when the will was not forthcoming ; and the unlucky old 
piece of furniture was dragged about and examined in every particu- 
lar. It was then proved that there was no cranny of space where 
it could have existence.” 

‘Well! it is mysterious.” 

‘* Paget says my cousin must have destroyed the will herself. All 
the world knows that she made a will years ago, leaving everything of 
which she was possessed to me; but it is certain she was dreadfully 
offended with me last summer when I went off to sea,” said Keeling— 
easy candour was one of the young man’s most notable characteristics 
—“ and the act of destroying the will in her first warmth of anger 
would have been just like the dear old impulsive soul. She was after- 
wards quite reconciled to me, however, and beyond doubt intended my 
having Woolcroft.” 

“‘ Most certainly ; of that there can be no second opinion ; but 
then why in the world did she not take measures to ensure it ?” 

“Ah! that’s curious. In talking over the matter, Paget let out 
a fact, which he thinks bears on the case. He had an appoint- 
ment with her for two o’clock of the very day on which my cousin 
died. Not knowing of her sudden illness, he arrived at the Hall 
punctually, and then first heard of the fit that had overtaken her an 
hour or two before. She was lying insensible at the time, and died in 
the same state that night. So Paget considers she had some fears on 
the score of her health, and the business on which she had sent for 
him was to take her instructions for a new will.” 

“That seems a probable explanation.” 

‘* My poor cousin’s death was a tremendous shock to me, and I 
was awfully sorry that I was away at the time,” Keeling added, with 
an earnestness of face and manner that showed his feelings were 
warm and genuine, if of no great depth. 

“Well! it was a bad day’s work for you.” 
“The loss of fortune will scarcely be regretted by me, if you will 
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sanction the continuance of my engagement with Mabel, sir!” he 
cried, appealing to Mr. Foster. ‘“ See for how long we have looked upon 
ourselves as belonging to each other ! ” 

“ Actually four months!” rejoined the lady in tones of irony. 

As for Mr. Foster, that estimable gentleman had followed the con- 
versation pretty closely, while it had turned upon the missing 
will ; but by this time he had withdrawn his attention from current 
trivialities, and with closed eyes was deep in reflection—doubtlessly 
colouring fresh theories of a parent’s responsibilities. 

It was at length patent to Walter Keeling how futile were all attempts 
to win over these Spartan parents, so he took his leave of them. 
As he crossed the hallon his way out he perceived Turner, Miss 
Foster’s maid, loitering at the further end. ‘ Where is Miss Foster ? ” 
he demanded of the abigail. 

** She is walking in the grounds, sir.” 

“Sent off to be out of my way,” he said to himself, bitterly, as he 
ran down the steps. 

But in that conclusion Mr. Keeling was wrong. Her being out of 
doors was a device of that young lady’s own, to see her lover in greater 
peace and privacy; and Keeling had not now proceeded a hundred 
yards down the main avenue before he was joined by Mabel Foster. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling! They say we are to part!” he 
cried, as he gathered her into his arms. 

“‘T know it,” was the reply; “I know it. But what passeed?” 
inquired Mabel after a pause, as soon as they had found shelter in a 
summer-house at hand. 

Keeling thereupon gave her a summary of the interview with her 
parents : and by the time he had finished, the short March day was 
closing. 

“JT must not linger,” said Mabel, drawing herself out of his fond 
embrace. 

“ You are very ready to bid me farewell,” Keeling cried, jealously. 

“Walter,” she said, drawing herself up to her full height, until her 
beautiful face glowing with love and ardour was nearly on a level with 
his : “ Walter, do you believe this parting to be any less bitter to me 
than to you ?” 

“ Forgive me, dearest, and now promise that you will wait for me, 
and not let other fellows come dangling after you, talking nonsense. 
Wait for me, and I will work as no one ever yet worked, and soon 
return to claim you, a son-in-law Mr. Foster will have no need to blush 
for. It is hard that we may not be openly engaged and write to one 
another: but do not forget me, Mabel.” 

“Do you think you will remember me in all the changes of your 
new life?” she asked, sadly. 

“Mabel!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Of what stuff do you think me made? 
Besides, no other woman would bear comparison with you, so I must 
needs be faithful,” answered he in fondest flattery. ‘No, I shall 
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never change ; and upon your part, my own love, you must pledge 
yourself to be true.” 

*‘T do not need to make any promises, Walter ; I shall never waver.” 

“That is all right then ; and we shall go down to all generations 
of lovers as an example of faithful devotion.” 

At the remark Mabel looked up suddenly with a curious expression in 
her dark eyes ; but, whatever the thought in her mind as she scanned 
his countenance, she did not give expression to it. 

“It is growing late,” she observed aloud, noticing how the twilight 
had deepened. ‘I must go in now or I shall be sought for.” 

“My darling, this separation, although I hope and pray and be- 
lieve it is but for a very short time, is very bitter,” complained Keel- 
ing, and then after tenderest kisses he let the girl depart. 


Just twelve weeks had passed since the old walls of Woolcroft Hall 
had last echoed to the light laugh of Walter Keeling, when it was 
rumoured that the new owner, Mr. Grey, had arrived to take posses- 
sion in person of his lawful heritage. Mr. Foster hastened to tender 
his homage to the reigning sovereign, and that evening entertained his 
wife and daughter with extravagant praise of the. new comers, ending 
with the following admonition to his wife. 

‘“‘ Bear in mind, my dear, that young Grey is coming to dine with 
us to-morrow; our usual hour and dinner will doWery well. I invited 
the father, who pleaded a cold in excuse; but I gather he lives very 
much to himself—been a widower for years. The young man, though, 
will be an acquisition as a neighbour.” 

Mr. Foster as he spoke strove to see in what temper Mabel was 
preparing to receive the new favourites. No remark could be elicited 
from her, but she listened to his account of his visit with a curl on her 
lip that boded mischief and insubordination. The extent of that in- 
subordination, though, never dawned upon his mind until the follow- 
ing evening, when, upon the announcement of dinner, he, Mrs. Foster, 
and their guest arose in obedience to the summons ; but Mabel, who 
should have made the fourth at the table was still absent. In reply 
to a remark from her father, with slightly contracted brows, upon her 
delay in making her appearance, Mrs. Foster volunteered some sort of 
explanation. 

“‘T believe she does not intend to dine with us: perhaps she does 
not feel very well.” 

‘Where is she? I must go and see her,” was the response of the 
anxious and affectionate father. “If you will excuse me for a minute 
or two?” he added to his guest. 

Perceiving Mrs. Foster to be from some cause embarrassed and 
preoccupied in mind, Mr. Lionel Grey, thus left alone with that lady, 
attempted no conversation ; but, sauntering across the room, he first 
waited at the open French window, and then stepped out on to the 
verandah. Before he was well aware to whose voices he was listening, 
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an important scrap of conversation reached his ears, the sounds being 
floated from an adjacent window with unmistakeable clearness through 
the still summer air. 

“Why are you not dining with us, Mabel ?” 

An unknown voice, sweet and girlish, though with some defiance 
in its tones, replied : “‘ I am going to have some tea here, papa.” 

“* May I inquire the reason of this remarkable proceeding ? ” 

“T think we should be in no hurry to entertain these strangers and 
interlopers, considering the long friendship that existed between our- 
selves and poor Miss Beauchamp—not to speak of others.” 

“Indeed ! but, my dear Mabel, you will have to control your sensi- 
tive feelings and meet our neighbours. I have no time, though, now 
to waste in an absurd discussion, and I do not choose to offend Mr. 
Grey ; so what excuse am I to give for your absence ?” 

‘Say that I have a complication of disorders,” cried poor Mabel. 
“Or you may tell the truth, and declare that I will not meet the mon- 
ster who has robbed poor Walter Keeling of his inheritance.” 

The flattering allusion to himself recalling to his mind the saying 
concerning listeners and what they hear, drew Grey’s attention to the 
equivocal position that he was filling, and he hastily retired again 
within the room. A minute or two later Mr. Foster rejoined them, 
but the only allusion that gentleman made as to his late quest was the 
remark muttered low, as they took their seats at table: ‘ Mabel is, or 
imagines herself to be, out of sorts.” 

Dinner over Mr. Foster invited his guest to light a cigar, and take 
a stroll in the twilit garden—which proposition having been favour- 
ably received by Grey, they commenced pacing a broad walk bound- 
ing the lawn. From this main road, narrow paths branched off at 
intervals ; and as the two gentlemen in a few minutes crossed one of 
these openings a figure was to be seen in rapid advance up the 
smaller path. But, evidently dismayed by the sudden discovery of 
the immediate neighbourhood of the two gentlemen, it paused and 

shrank back into the bushes, as though wishful to escape observation. 
If so, the movement was futile, for Mr. Foster called out loudly : 
“Mabel!” Thereupon the form without further hesitation advanced 
from the shade of the trees, and stood revealed as that of a young 
girl. Very fair and very youthful she appeared to Grey’s admiring 
gaze as she came forward, and her beauty was heightened by the sim- 
plicity of her attire. She was clad in a plain white gown, which was 
only relieved by a bunch of red roses thrust in her waistbelt, with 
another fresh bud or two at her throat. Her eyes were soft and dark, 
the young man perceived as she lifted them for a moment’s steady 
survey of himself ; and her whole face promised thought and feeling 
in no common degree. 

“My daughter, Mr. Grey,” said Mr. Foster in introduction ; where- 
upon the wilful little lady had no alternative but to give her pretty 
hand for a moment into the enemy’s keeping. 
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At this crisis, as‘ though Fate were determined to bring the pair 
into friendly relationship, a servant summoned Mr. Foster away to 
some person who had called on business ; and the two young people 
were left to themselves. 

Lionel Grey started conversation with the orthodox topic. “We 
are having very lovely weather, Miss Foster.” 

*‘ Very,” echoed Mabel, shortly, striving to maintain her dislike 
while glancing at the calm, good face of her companion. Lionel 
Grey was reckoned a very attractive man with his soft, lazy voice, his 
handsome person, and his air of gentle indifference to all things ; but 
Mabel Foster only marked now the kindly expression of his counte- 
nance, and the honest, kindly eyes that forbade distrust and conquered 
her prejudices. 

*‘ Shall we walk on?” inquired Lionel, in his slow tones. 

Miss Foster’s reply was to turn, and they sauntered on through the 
twilight amid the flower scents in amicable silence awhile. Then 
Mabel spoke. ‘ How long the days are! See, it is quite light still |” 

“Tt was the longest day yesterday, was it not? But, pardon me, 
were you not afraid to venture out? the cool of the evening is rather 
trying to an invalid.” 

** An invalid ?” echoed Mabel, in puzzled tones. 

** An invalid like yourself, with a complication of serious disorders,” 
Grey answered, improving his story. 

‘What do you mean? I never had a day’s illness in my life! ” 
the girl cried. 

“Indeed! I am truly happy to hear it,” he assured her, gravely. 

“TJ do not understand you,” said Mabel ; but even while she was 
speaking, apparently some uncomfortable recollection rushed over her 
mind, dyeing her cheeks with crimson, and causing her head to sink 
in confusion as she asked : ‘ What has papa been telling you?” 

“ He merely said that you were a little out of sorts, which I thought 
a very mild way of describing your sad condition.” 

Mabel looked up for some elucidation of this mystery ; a mocking 
sense of triumph was shown in the smile that rested on Grey’s lips, but 
she could discover nothing further. The brown eyes, though, which 
so frankly met her gaze, were calculated to inspire trust. 

“ The fact is, Mr. Grey,” began Mabel, confidingly, “‘I have troubles, 
great troubles ; but if you have heard anything, I hope you will believe 
that my’resentment is not against you individually. I meant nothing 
personal.” 

“Oh, no, nothing personal, of course,” Grey answered. “I am 
habitually referred to as a ‘monster,’ and am quite accustomed to the 
style and title.” 

“You are unmerciful.” 

“ Do you think you deserve any mercy? But I will forego further 
vengeance upon your promising never more to indulge such unchristian 
sentiments.” 
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“Very well, I promise,” said Mabel, with a soft rippling laugh. And 
then their eyes met in pleasant sympathy and token of friendship. 

“Now, Miss Foster, the sooner good resolutions are acted upon 
the better,” appended Grey. ‘So you must inaugurate your having 
come to an improved frame of mind by the gracious act of returning 
with us to the drawing-room, and giving us a little music. You sing, 
do you not ?” 

No wonder Mr. Foster, who had meant at the first convenient op- 
portunity to remonstrate with his daughter upon her Quixotic folly, 
renounced his intention when he saw them together ; being only too 
well pleased to let the new order of things alone. 

That night after his return home, Lionel Grey caught himself look- 
ing with curious interest at a rose which had fallen from Mabel 
Foster’s dress, and which he had picked up from the lawn. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, as he at length flung the blossom aside. 
“*T am too old to be staring at a rose, save as a rose and nothing 
more. But she is a charming little lady,” he went on to say to him- 
self, deceiving himself by the candour of the admission. ‘So fresh 
and gay, yet with plenty of sound sense; her opinions are worth 
hearing.” 

So perhaps it was regard for his mental status that led Mr. Lionel 
Grey to call at the Long House—as the Foster’s residence was named 
from its form—upon so early a day ; and to feel rejoiced when the 
discreet servant who opened the door informed him that his master 
and mistress were out, but Miss Mabel was in the drawing-room, if he 
would be pleased to walk in. And, alas, from this visit commenced 
a cruel misconception that bore sad fruit in the future. Knowing her- 
self to be pledged to Walter Keeling, and under the idea that Grey 
had become aware of the fact, Mabel frankly accepted from Lionel 
Grey what she believed to be only pleasant, kindly friendship ; while 
he was in reality offering her the first, best homage and tenderest love 
of his noble heart. 


II. 


Ir was June when Lionel Grey came to Woolcroft; and the wood that 
lay between the Hall and the Long House was clothed in its delicate 
summer bravery as he and Mabel Foster took their first walk through 
it. Since then they had paced beneath those same trees brilliant with 
autumn’s rich dyes; and now the naked boughs of December wave 
over their heads, and with their feet they stir the withered leaves, 
which, erewhile full of life and beauty, at the moment lie in their path 
dead and crushed as the hopes of his heart. 

People wondered why Mr. Lionel Grey, who had a much finer place 
in a neighbouring county, should spend so long a period of time at 
Woolcroft. Mabel Foster, perhaps alone, formed no conjectures on 
the subject. She took an interest in the improvements he effected, 
helped in the new schools he established ; beyond these things, attribu- 
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ting no motive for his perpetual presence. And now it was with 2. 
shock of painful surprise that she had listened during that winter day's. 
walk, to the tale of love he had had to tell. Upon receiving her reply 
—that reply, which had blasted all the fond hopes of his living heart 
—Grey had uttered no word of reproach. No slightest hint that she 
had misled him escaped from his lips; but perhaps Mabel had read 
some such imputation in the expression of his face. At all events, 
with feelings too deep and sorrowful to admit of any embarrassment or 
blushing hesitation, she explained her relations with Walter Keeling. 

“ And I always thought,” she added, eagerly, “ I always believed. 
that from the first you knew all the circumstances of the case.” 

“No, I did not ; never mind,” said Lionel, with a protecting gentle-- 
ness of manner. ‘“ Do not let it worry you.” 

Mabel heard the quiet tones of his voice, and was comforted to think 
no great mischief had been done—that he did not care so very much 
after all. She did not as yet comprehend the great unselfish heart 
that would spare her every pang, hiding its own suffering, not to 
wound the soft girlbreast. A time was to come when she would better 
understand the depth and tenderness of the man’s nature. 

Silence reigned until they reached Miss Foster’s garden-gate, 
where Grey prepared to leave her. As she bade him farewell, Mabei’ 
lifted her eyes for a moment, and looked into his face, which was 
blanched and haggard with suppressed emotion; and perhaps at that 
moment she realised a little nearer truth the struggle that was going; 
forward in his heart. 

Grey met her upraised eyes with his yearning gaze, but he said 
nothing save to murmur the word “good-bye,” as he touched! her 
hand ; and, after that one long sorrowful look, they separated. 

Two days later, Mabel Foster heard that Woolcroft Hall was shut 
up. Many months succeeded of the most extreme monotony and 
dulness she had ever known, and she realised how important an 
element in her life the society of Lionel Grey had become. As 
soon as they were lost, she recognised how great his care for her had 
been ; with what sweet observances he had surrounded her; with how 
much of pleasure he had supplied her ; how wishes scarcely formed in: 
her own mind had been realised. Mabel was a brave girl, though, and 
good ; and in her new loneliness she turned herself about and strove 
to find consolation in employment and usefulness. 

Mabel used to try not to give way to sadness, but sometimes 
the mood refused to be dismissed. It pressed heavily upon her 
one August evening, as she sat upon a low stile leading into the Hall 
woods, watching the sun, in gorgeous state and pomp, sink to rest. 
An interruption came at length in the sound of a footstep on the path 
behind her. Mechanically Mabel descended from her seat, to give the 
wayfarer free passage ; and, with her back still to the wood, was lan- 
guidly waiting to resume her seat, when the sounds of a long-unheard 
voice smote upon her ear with Startling effect. 
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“How do you do, Miss Foster?” 

Mabel started nervously at the familiar tones, and almost thought 
her imagination had played her a trick ; but, wheeling round, perceived 
it was indeed Lionel Grey. Lionel Grey in the very flesh—stretching 
out a big hand in greeting ; the tones of his voice pleasant and friendly, 
as she ever remembered them ; his kind eyes shining down upon her 
with the old cordial regard. In her nervous and depressed frame of 
mind, the shock of thus suddenly seeing him was too much for Mabel ; 
she gave him her hand at once in gladdest welcome, but when she 
tried to ask him how he was, she could not utter a word, and the next 
moment burst into an hysterical fit of tears. 

A vain man would have construed her emotion into an indication 
of tender interest in himself, but Lionel Grey was not of this order. 
He waited quietly until Mabel had, in a measure, regained composure, 
and then spoke again. 

“T am afraid you are not well,” said he, quietly. 

“Yes, I am quite well,” the poor girl replied; “please forget my 
foolish tears. I had been thinking over a great many things, and I 
suppose your sudden appearance frightened me.” 

“You do net look well,” glancing at her face, which had a pale, 
wan appearance, that somehow did not lessen its beauty. 

“IT suppose I get moped and tired, which is very silly,” said Mabel, 
smiling faintly. It seemed quite natural to confide in him and to 
expect help. 

“What news is there? Anything happened since I left?” 

“When does anything happen here? _ No, you will find everything 
to be as it was, and as it always will be, I suppose. There is never 
any change,” she cried, impetuously. | 

Grey noticed the unstrung mood, the sad face and the faint smiles, 
and the observation bore fruit in time. For the present he took no 
apparent heed, merely, in answer to her remark, going on to say 
quietly : “‘ What a different verdict to most people’s! The usual cry 
is, what a world of change we live in. May I see you safely home? I 
am going your way,” said the young man, in conclusion. 

Mabel sprang from her seat with fresh vigour in her movements, 
and a quarter of an hour later, when they reached the Long House, 
she was talking to Lionel Grey with almost her old vivacity. 

Their meeting and conversation, unimportant as they seemed, had 
two results. The immediate and lesser consequence was that Wool- 
croft Hall was filled with visitors. Grey, as he walked home, recol- 
lected a remark that Mrs. Lester, a married sister of his, had made: 
in a letter to himself received that morning. It was to the effect that 
they were looking for a house for a time, while theirs was undergoing: 
repairs ; and the idea now occurred to him to offer Woolcroft as, a 
comfortable shelter in their homelessness. His proposal was promptly 
accepted ; and in a week or two the silent Hall was overflowing with 
his sister’s family and visitors. All this infusion of life made the 
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neighbourhood quite gay, and the person to profit most by the change 
was Mabel Foster. This was the first result; but the other and 
primary in importance, was that Lionel Grey, who had originally come 
down but for a few days on business, remained on indefinitely ; he 
and Mabel Foster resuming their old habit of easy, intimate friend- 
ship. And he shortly began to hope that a warmer feeling was 
springing up in the girl’s heart towards him. 

Poor Lionel Grey! His faithful love and rare devotion merited 
seward ; and it was too spiteful of Fate, that, just as there seemed a 
ehance of his attaining it, an incident should occur to dash his new-born 
hopes to the ground by giving a fresh importance to Mabel’s youthful 
engagement to Walter Keeling. 

May Lester, a tall girl of fifteen, had recently come home for her 

holidays ; and, with a fair share of learning, had brought a decided 
taste for theatricals. At her school she had just taken part in a 
French play, and, like a great many more young people, the idea 
ef acting had taken hold upon her imagination. For some time her 
new fancy had to go unindulged; but at length she found an open- 
ing. With dinner a long day of rain had come to an end; but the 
evening remained to be disposed of with a number of guests, some- 
what weary of one another after the day’s confinement within doors. 
This was Miss May Lester’s opportunity : her proposal of charades was 
favourably received, and although in the beginning she had to use a 
few persuasive arts to procure actors, she soon had a fair number of 
recruits mustered in the hall. Stores of old-world finery had been 
found in the ancient house ; and, as some of her band glanced with 
complacency over their shoulders at their novel dress, they grew 
nearly as enthusiastic as Miss Lester herself in regard to the histrionic 
art. 
A little apart from the group stood Lionel Grey, intent upon keeping 
watch in the direction of the staircase, being presently rewarded by 
the first glimpse of a lovely figure: Mabel Foster, in a quaint dress 
of stiff brocade, her bright hair brushed up over a cushion. 

As Miss Foster came forward, she was feeling anxiously in her 
pocket. ‘My handkerchief! I can’t find it,” she explained to Lionel, 
who had advanced to meet her. 

‘“* Have you mislaid it? I'll send for one.” 

‘No, I put mine in my pocket a minute ago,” said the young 
lady groping afresh, as though incredulous of the void. 

“It seems a capacious receptacle ; can I help you to get to the 
bottom of it?” asked Grey, laughing. 

“T can get another handkerchief, only the disappearance of this 
one is so odd, for I am certain I put itin. Oh!” she cried, as she 
plunged her hand in afresh ; “I see what has happened ; the silk has 
split around the pocket hole, and my handkerchief is within the 
dress.” And she stretched her arm down its entire length within the 
hole, but without reward. 
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**T cannot reach to the hem ; can you fish up my handkerchief ?” 

Lionel’s angling was more successful; he quickly laid hold of the 
runaway handkerchief. ‘And here is something else! Treasure 
trove! What can it be?” he exclaimed, as he drew forth a large 
folded paper or envelope. 

“Never mind,” cried Mabel, impatiently, as she took possession of 
her handkerchief. ‘We are keeping everyone waiting, and May is on 
thorns. Let us distinguish ourselves by the most lovely acting, and— 
don’t laugh whatever you do ; not at me, at all events.” 

‘Miss Foster, I see a second Mrs. Siddons in you.” 

The play was ended, and the actors, still in their masquerade 
dress, were receiving the compliments and criticisms of the company 
when Miss Foster’s carriage was announced. She bade each person 
good-night, and slipped away to resume her own proper attire. Upon 
descending again, she found Lionel Grey at the foot of the stairs 
waiting for her; and she was struck at once by some change in his 
face. 

“Ts this thing,” he asked, touching the white cloak that was 
wrapped about her, ‘‘ warm enough ?” 

“Yes, quite,” Mabel answered, shrinking beneath the wistful, hungry 
look with which Grey was regarding her. 

No more conversation passed until Miss Foster was seated in the 


carriage, but even then Grey seemed unwilling to let her go. “ You 
are sure you have sufficient about you? these autumn nights are 
chilly.” 


Which remark afforded him an excuse for enfolding Mabel’s cloak 
more closely about her shoulders, his hands loitering strangely in the 
office. But at last he bade her good-night, and at the same moment, 
retaining her hand in both of his, he asked her to see him alone on the 
morrow. Mabel promised to be disengaged at twelve o’clock, but as 
she was driving off, a misgiving seized her mind. 

“T hope,” she murmured to herself, “he is not going to make love 
to me again. Poor Walter! I wonder where you are, and if you 
are as faithful to me as Iam to you?” But she heaved a sigh as she 
uttered the aspiration. 

Miss Foster had had no need to disturb herself as to the nature 
of the interview Lionel Grey had sought. The purely business cha- 
racter of it was manifest at once. 

“Do you know,” Grey inquired, after the usual greetings had been 
exchanged, “ what the paper was we found last night ?” 

“ The paper?” Mabel asked, at a loss to understand to what he 
alluded. 

“The large envelope that we found in the hem of your gown in 
those absurd charades. Good heavens! What great events do hang 
upon such trifles !” 

“Well! What did it contain? I never gave it a second glance.” 
“No? I guessed from its appearance it was something of conse- 
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quence, and forthwith took an opportunity of examining it,” said Grey. 
“‘] knew the nature of the document last night.” 

“What was it, then?” asked Mabel, in tones of languid curiosity. 

“T have it with me,” Grey answered, adding slowly while scanning 
her face, as though he would read her soul there: “It is the missing 
will ; and the purport of it is to bequeath the whole Woolcroft estate 
to Mr. Walter Keeling.” 

“The long-lost will! Impossible!” exclaimed Mabel, in simple 
incredulity. 

The will it is, though—to my cost,” Grey added, quietly to himself. 

** But where has it been all this time, and how did it get there?” 
asked Mabel. 

“Tt was never intentionally hid there—to do so would be the act 
of a lunatic. It must have got down in the same manner as your 
handkerchief, in mistake for pocketing, and been afterwards forgotten. 
‘That, however, does not account for its position; Miss Beauchamp must 
have been a very absent-minded old lady to pocket such a document 
at all,” said Grey. 

The mystery of its strange hiding-place could never now be cleared 
up with certainty ; so Mabel gave up the problem, and her first be- 
wildering astonishment past, she began to realise the loss and disap- 
pointment this discovery of the will must be to Lionel, and tried to 
express her sympathy with him. 

“TI am truly sorry for your loss, Mr. Grey.” 

“Thank you,” said he, stiffly, observing her again with the same 
steady scrutiny that he had done when he first made the ‘announce- 
ment of the unexpected discovery. 

Mabel turned away saddened, thinking within herself: ‘Oh, 
Mammon, what a terrible canker, eating into the very hearts of men, 
thou provest thyself, when a noble soul like this cannot more graciously 
resign a few thousands, of which he has no need ! ” 

And the man beside her was not thinking at all of the fair acres he 
was about to give up, but only of the total separation from her, which 
must be the result of the surrender. But he could look for no other 
sentence than banishment ; ; so he roused himself presently, and faced 
his fate like a man. 

“T shall place this will at once in the hands of the lawyers,” said 
Grey. “Will you give me Mr. Keeling’s address, or have Paget and 
Sons got it to communicate with him?” 

**T don’t know his address, Mr. Grey.” 

“Not know his address!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But you can tell me 
where he is to be found.” 

“* No,” Mabel said ; “ we were forbidden to correspond.” 

“He would contrive, though, to let you have some tidings of him- 
self?” persisted the young man. 

Now the omission was pointed out, Mabel began to marvel at the 
blank which existed between Walter Keeling and herself, and felt 
mortified. 
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“It is of no consequence,” Lionel Grey went on to say, seeing the 
-expression of her face. ‘ Probably the lawyers have an address ; and 
in any case he will:be easily traced. You shall have the earliest and 
‘fullest information,” added he, generously. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Lionel Grey’s security on the point, however, 
it was some time before Walter Keeling was found. But at length, 
after some months of anxiety and restlessness, news reached Mabel. 
One windy March morning a letter lay on the breakfast table for her, 
and she perceived at once that the superscription was in the hand- 
writing of Lionel Grey. ‘The note was very brief, with small evidence 
about it of the pains and thought it had cost the writer : 


“*My dear Miss. Foster,—In response to the advertisement in the 
Colonial papers, Mr. Waiter Keeling, with his wife, has arrived in 
London. The necessary legal formalities will soon be gone through ; 
after which it is his intention, I imagine, to take possession of Wool- 
croft, and make it his residence in the future. 

*“*T shall be down, though, in a few days’ time, and shall then be in 

& position to give you more particulars. Ever yours truly, 
** LIONEL GREY.” 


“His wife! With his wife!” Fascinated, Mabel returned again 
and again to those words ; and yet again, as though the evidence of 
her own eyes was to be doubted. Nothing remained to be done or 
‘discovered, but to await, with what patience she might, Lionel Grey’s 
promised return. 

Yet when Mabel did see him, it was only to learn very little further. 
Yes, he had seen Mr. Keeling ; and a smile stole about Lionel Grey’s 
mouth at his recollections of the interview. Few people ever alluded 
to Walter Keeling without smiling ; his joyousness of spirit, his boyish 
andour were so irresistible, even in memory. Of Keeling’s marriage, 
which was the very point on which Mabel was anxious for information, 
jt was too embarrassing for Lionel to speak. He himself knew the 
whole story ; for Keeling, upon an hour’s acquaintance had given every 
detail of his life’s history ; but Grey did not feel it to be his duty to 
explain the position to the injured woman beside him. He left that 
engaging scapegrace, Keeling, to tell his own tale. 


III. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeling had arrived and were establishing themselves 
comfortably at Woolcroft, their inauguration wherein they thought fit 
to celebrate with a dinner-party, upon an early day after their own 
installation in that fateful mansion. ‘The selection of guests was worthy 
of the original mind of Mr. Walter Keeling. There was his ancient 
enemy, Mrs. Foster, as ready as of yore to speak her mind. Secondly, 
Mr. Foster, who as he beheld another man’s daughter presiding over 
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the fine family plate and the well-spread table provided by the fat acres 
of Woolcroft, all lost to his own child by his mistaken caution, came 
to the conclusion that Providence had made the duties of a parent too 
complicated. Next, there was the deposed sovereign, Lionel Grey ; 
present in part by necessity and in part by choice. A good many 
business matters remained to be adjusted after the proving of the will ; 
Grey had used the revenues of Woolcroft, but on the other hand he 
had laid out large sums of money in the improvement of the estate, 
which expenditure in time would yield a fair return ; and the late and 
present owners were adjusting these delicate points without much in- 
tervention of lawyers. Then of course Miss Foster had accompanied 
her parents ; and, with the clergyman of the parish and his ill-dressed, 
anxious-minded wife made up the party. 

And over these varied elements for social enjoyment, Mr. Walter 
Keeling presided with such a radiant face and brilliant flow of mirthful 
talk as to infect even the parson’s sad wife with some of his own gay 
spirits ; while pretty little Mrs. Keeling beamed upon him from the 
opposite end of the table, palpably as much in love still with her 
husband as though their honeymoon were not over. 

When the arrival of the Keelings was in prospect, Mabel Foster had 
dreaded the meeting with Walter; but in the reality it was no very 
trying scene which was enacted in the library of the Long House 
upon the morning that Keeling walked over to call. Her position as 
a deserted, if not lovelorn, damsel had very little sting in it upon 
beholding that volatile, kindly-natured boy. He told Mabel forthwith 
the story of his fortunes since his leaving England. Naturally—as a 
law of his being—he had fallen into the lap of fortune: it had been 
his intention originally to make his way to the diamond fields ; but 
before the day came for his leaving Cape Town, he had been thrown 
from his horse ; and a Mr. Parkes, who, standing at his gate with his 
daughter, had witnessed the accident, had most benevolently caused 
the injured stranger to be carried into his own house where he had 
been nursed and cared for until his recovery was complete. 

“ And Fanny was so awfully good to me,” wound up Mr. Walter 
Keeling, “that I thought the least I could do when I go round 
again, was to marry her; so that is how I am arrived at the dignity 
of a married man.” 

“Oh! what a way to put it! Miss Foster, never, sever believe a 
word Walter says,” exclaimed his youthful little wife; who, while 
she uttered the treason, was gazing at her husband with absolute 
adoration in her eyes. 

“My dear, I understand exactly how it was, and what he 
means,” said Mabel, smiling. ‘I knew Walter long before you ever 
saw him.” 

And then the pair had departed like a couple of happy children, 
leaving Mabel to marvel over her shattered idol, and to feel— 
though she would have held to her pledged word’ while life lasted— 
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how impossible it would have been for her in her mature womanhood 
to have regarded her former lover with the reverence she would wish 
to be able to render to her husband. Ah! if she had only known 
all in the days when Lionel Grey—but at that point Mabel’s medita- 
tions broke off with a blush. 

Since the occasion of that morning visit, Mabel had met the 
Keelings several times; and now it was without the slightest em- 
barrassment that she found herself a guest within her whilom lover’s 
doors. Lionel Grey’s eyes met hers for an instant in an amused 
glance as they took their seats at table, after which the dinner pro- 
ceeded without incident. Upon their withdrawal, all the ladies except 
Miss Foster gathered about the blazing fire in the drawing room ; 
but she, resisting the warmth, the easy chairs and the social chat, 
hid herself apart in a wide bay window at the further end of the 
room. Deep in thought she never heard the gentlemen enter 
the room, and was only aroused by a voice speaking close at her 
elbow. 

““ Dreaming, Miss Foster ? ” 

Mabel did not respond for a moment or two, and when she spoke 
it was no reply to his inquiry, but only to say in an apologetic tone : 
“Ts it not a lovely night? I enjoy looking out.” 

Apparently Lionel Grey, the disturber of her meditations, thought 
he might also like the amusement, for he remained at her side, and 
together they gazed upon the dim landscape illumined only by the 
soft moonlight and the splendour of the stars; in the air was the 
solemn hush of a still night. 

“A fair scene, and one grown very familiar,” said Grey, at length 
breaking the silence. 

“TI feel so sorry for your loss ; it must be a great disappointment 
to you to resign this place,” said Mabel in a tone of gentle 
sympathy. 

“T suppose no man precisely enjoys losing a part of his pos- 
sessions ; but I have always felt my tenure here insecure, and that we: 
were in a manner interlopers ; in my father’s lifetime, though, it was 
simply not my concern. Iam leaving to-morrow,” Lionel added after 
a pause. 

At this intelligence Mabel started painfully, and looked up into 
his face with wistful eyes. Seeing their expression Grey was embold- 
ened to prefer a request. 

“Will you give me one ot the flowers you are wearing as a 
memento of our friendship ? It will not be much missed by you, and 
to me it will be a priceless treasure.” 

Mabel took from her dress the whole bunch, and commenced 
eagerly to ransack it for the fairest blossom. ‘ Which will yow 
have ?” she asked, unable to decide. 

“ You must select it ; choose it yourself to give to me,” answeredi 
Grey with a somewhat sad smile. 
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So after a fresh search the girl at last drew forth a half-opened 
rose of exquisite beauty and fragrance, and held it towards him. 

“Do you know that I already have a rose that you have worn P— 
The first time I ever saw you,” he went on to say rapidly and eagerly 
as he took the bud from her, “ you had roses in your belt ; one fell 
out, and I kept it. That was the beginning ; now I have another— 
is it to be the end?” 

“ IT do not know,” whispered Mabel. 

** Mabel, I will not have the rose, except you give me yourself 


‘with it,” said Grey, replacing the blossom within her passive fingers. 


\Her form trembled with agitation, but beyond that, she never stirred ; 


‘neither did she speak. 


“Tell me, dearest, tell me; is not my faithful love at last 


‘to meet with some reward?” he cried anew, impatient at her 
quiescence. 


Mabel gave one glance upward, then turned away again at once ; 
ibut Grey was satisfied with the reply he had read in that momentary 


-sight of her beautiful face all dyed with happy. blushes. The 
-situation was too public for much demonstration of feeling, so Grey 


shad to be content with gathering the girl’s hands which still held the 
‘flowers, into his capacious grasp. 

** At last I have all the flowers, Mabel,” said Lionel after a few 
moments’ pause ; and, although he smiled tenderly his voice was not 
without a certain tone of anxiety. ‘At last I have all the flowers, 
but have I all your love ?” 

Then as a cloak is thrown aside, Mabel Foster’s constraint and 
shyness fell from her; and, looking straight into her lover's face, 
-she answered him: 

** You know the whole history, so Ineed not go over it. Walter 
Keeling won and had my girlish fancy, but I am sure, now that I am 
-older, that we should not have suited one another. You have indeed 
-all, all my love.” 

Never after that did any jealous doubts assail Lionel Grey’s mind ; 
and it was a very happy wedding which took place with much pomp 
cand circumstance from the Long House in the following June—when 
the roses bloomed. 








AMONG THE WELSH. 


By CuarLces W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AutHor oF “ THroucH HoLianp,” 
“THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE SQuapRON,” &c. 


F all the old castles 
in Wales, Carnar- 
von is, perhaps, the 
most noted, though not 
the most beautiful. 
That distinction is un- 
doubtedly reserved for 
Conway. There is a 
compactness about 
Conway, a beauty of 
design, a completeness 
of effect, a romantic 
atmosphere and appear- 
ance denied to all other 
Welsh castles. Carnar- 
von has merit in point 
of size, and it is beau- 
tiful as far as a mere 
empty shell can be so. 
The outer walls are 
standing, but most of 
the interior has crum- 
bled away and disap- 
peared—like the base- 
less fabric of a vision. 
Yet one’s knowledge ot the Welsh castles would be very incomplete 
without having seen that of Carnarvon. For this reason few people 
pass Carnarvon without stopping at the old town. Nor ought they 
to do so. 

Even as the castle, the town dates back to the 13th century and 
the reign of Edward I. Like Conway, it was once surrounded by 
walls ; and though the walls are less perfect than those of Conway, a 
great portion of them still remains. But Carnarvon has grown, has 
increased in wealth and prosperity, has waxed great in its little way, 
and there is, perhaps, more town without the walls now than within 
them. Yet strangely enough the parish church is quite half a mile 
out of the town, overlooking fields and valleys and distant hills— 
the Snowdon range and the Rivals amongst others; taking little 
account of the ways of the people who worship within its walls, and 
whose lives are spent away from the sound of its bell. GARI 
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It is a bustling, busy town, with a mixture of new and old that 
presents a curious and somewhat incongruous aspect. Ancient and 
modern are set up in rivalry, one against the other, for ever staring 
each other out of countenance ; a sort of Dignity and Impudence in 
brick and mortar; an everlasting, silent challenge to mortal combat. 
This is one special feature about the old town, which has nothing 
else upon the surface of it to excite a stranger. The old streets are 
narrow and not very regular, and one reaches the square with a certain 
sense of relief. Here the modern has it very much its own way ; 
and in one corner is a building which attracts all new comers as a 
needle to the pole—needless to say that building is the post office. 
Its inmates, too, are of a different order from the highly-strung young 
lady at Bettws-y-Coed. They will take any amount of trouble for you, 
answer any number of questions, look up the most distant references ; 
all with an air of politeness and civility which seems to say that it is 
their pleasure to do your special bidding, and that you and they, for 
the time being, are all the world. 

There is breathing space in this square—if it is called a square ; 
but very possibly it is called the market place. However that may 
be, the form of this “square” was rather like that of South America 
as we,trace it on the map of the world. This resembles, our early 
geographies used to tell us, the form of a leg of mutton, a descrip- 
tion that may very well stand for the square at Carnarvon. The 
broader end, entering from the town, is to the left ; and on the right, 
where it narrows to a finer point, your eyes glisten, your heart beats. 
a little faster, and the organ of reverence, if you possess it in any 
degree of development, finds itself strongly exercised, on seeing before 
you the walls of the castle which have stood there for seven hundred 
years in all the pride and glory of youth, the sadness of decline, the 
poetry of decay. 

The first thing that inevitably strikes you is that the town itselt 
stands very much in the light of the castle. The principal entrance 
is in a narrow street, from which side nearly all beauty and dignity is 
lost. Itis undoubtedly a building of splendid architecture, and its 
outer walls are almost as perfect as they were seven centuries ago. 
Where it has needed repair it has been well and wisely done, so that 
it has not lost in this way: as, for instance, some of our beautiful 
gothic cathedrals have lost in their restoration, where delicate tracery 
had fallen into decay and a beauty infinitely greater than the. beauty 
of their youth. Carnarvon castle, massive, ponderous, built of square 
blocks of almost imperishable stone, bears renovating and renewing 
without any great loss of charm or dignity. 

It stands where the river Seoint runs into the Menai Straits, and so, 
if bounded by the town on one side, on the other it is bounded by the 
expansive water. Carnarvon hay stretches out far and wide: a great 
sheet that is almost a sea, though yet land lies in all directions. 
The wooded shores on the opposite side of the river are infinitely 
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pretty and picturesque ; and you need only be ferried across to have 
at once the most beautiful and romantic view of the castle it is 
possible to obtain. 

The river is full of shipping, and the quay between the castle and 
the water is a scene of bustle and work. It is covered with slates 
which have come down from the quarries, and men are tallying, stack- 
ing, conveying from one spot to another, sending forth into the outer 
world. A scene of excitement, men shouting, singing, talking, and 
occasionally using hard words as a number of tiles, pitched from one 
hand to another, misses its aim and falls crashing to the earth. All 
this seems out of keeping with the hoary walls in the background, 
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CARNARVON CASTLE, 


yet is far less so than the other side, where the Castle is smothered and 
suffocated by ugly, obtrusive houses, whom nobody wants, and which 
look small and despicable by the side of this grand and ancient fortress. 
One had almost said here again was Dignity and Impudence; but it 
is not so; the contrast is beyond all comparison. 

From the slate-yard the scene is altogether different. The work 
going on, the constant movement, does not take from the beauty and 
effect of the walls and towers. Rather it all seems to give life and 
animation to a dead past. Not a galvanised semblance of life either, 
but actual, breathing existence. It was full of this beauty the first 
evening I saw it. Beyond the castle the waters of Carnarvon bay were 
‘flushed with a glow of fire. The sun was sinking in the west, and 
after his disappearance came that long line of wonderful light between 
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the clouds, stretching, as it seemed, all across the horizon, and sug- 
gesting the glory of a celestial city. The trees of the opposite shore,, 
tipped with gold, waved and rustled in the evening breeze. A 
ferryman, sculling across in his clumsy boat disturbed the surface: 
of the water into a myriad rings and flashes. ‘Only a halfpenny,. 
sir,” he said, in answer to a look which he interpreted into a question. 

“But Dll take you across and bring you back for nothing.” And 
who could resist such an appeal—or meanly accept it? His honest 

face was a thorough Welsh type, as I thought at a first glance, but of 
the better sort—for there are good and bad amongst the Welsh, just as 
there are among other races. He was not the usual ferryman, as it 
turned out, but a sort of deputy doing duty for the day, and perhaps: 
this accounted for his generous offer: he would not be there to- 

morrow and was anxious to make hay whilst the sun shone. It was: 
not shining now, for it had just dipped, but there was all the lovely 
afterglow. And perhaps the old man thought that if this stranger, 

who was evidently lurking about, seeking the new and the beautiful 

and the unusual, would only give him a turn, it might result in his 

afterglow of halfpence ; an aftermath ; a gleaning and gathering up of 
fragments at the end of his legitimate day’s work. Thus I argued,, 
and found that I did him injustice. 

“You offer to take me over for nothing,” I said; “yet you are a: 
Welshman and your people have the character of looking closely after 
the loaves and fishes. Do.they deserve it ?” 

** Perhaps. they do, sir,” he answered, with a quiet smile, “and 
perhaps they don’t. I expect they deserve it just as much as the 
English, or any other nation ever I heard of, take one with another. 
My idea is that all nations are more or less alike.” 

* You know something of them all, then?” 

** No, sir. Never in my life was ten miles away from Carnarvon, 
except once, when I went up to London for a week with my old 
woman—though she wasn’t old then. But I’m close upon four score, 
and I’ve thought a deal, and read a deal, and I believe we're all 
alike. If the Welsh are bad in one way, they make up for it in: 
another, and it’s likewise with other nations. We all come of the 
same stock, sir, and we all go the same way. Leastways, as the wise 
man says, one event happeneth to us all. I think, sir, the difference 
lies in language and climate; we’re much the same at heart all 
round.” 

Here indeed was a philosopher in a ferry boat, a meeting of | 
extremes. I hinted as much to him, but, philosopher still, he would 
not see it. 

* T don’t know why,” he returned. “The world is full of extremes, 
Adam was a gardener, and we know, sir, WHO was a carpenter,” 
with a touch of his cap and a reverential look it was pleasant to 
see in this old man, whose white hairs must have become the glory ot 
his head many a long year ago. ‘Man honours labour, and not: 
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labour man. When I was younger, I used to work at the slates, but 
I never swore, and, what’s more, I never let anyone swear before me 
or crack unseemly jokes ; the young ones were afraid to do it, and 
the old ones didn’t care. And when my day’s work was over I used 
to go home to my old woman and my supper, and get down my 
book, whatever it might be, and read away regularly till midnight. 
If the clock struck twelve in the middle of a sentence, that sentence 
remained unfinished till the next night.” 

“* By which means you must have got through a good deal in the 
course of a long life ?” 

* Ay, sir; and nothing I have read ever came up to Shakespeare 
and old John Bunyan. I know them both pretty well by heart. 
And there, sir, is an illustration of what I was saying. Bunyan was 
only a tinker, or something like it; the king upon his throne 
couldn’t have written such a book ; and people think every bit as much 
of him now as if he had sat at the king’s right hand all the days 
of his life.” 

There really was a strange power and intelligence about the old man ; 
his eye had still the fire of youth, and—rare fact—when he smiled, 
he still showed a set of white and regular teeth. There was a refine- 
ment about his face, which possibly had been partly gained with age ; 
but at all times it must have been singularly good-looking and un- 
common: and I felt, in spite of what the old man said, that nature 
had done too much or too little for him: in a different station of life 
he might have been one of the world’s teachers, a philosopher, 
perchance a ruler of men, or the founder of a new school. 

“ And do you still spend your evenings in the same way ?” I said. 
“* Go home to your wife, your supper, and your book ?” 

“Ves, sir; the supper and the book, but the old woman’s gone. 
She left me five years ago, to travel the rest of the road alone.” 
There was a melancholy in his voice, and yet a hopeful ring about 
it, too, as if he knew that before long the broken lives would be 
reunited. “We often have that long line of light in the sky,” he 
continued, pointing to the horizon. “TI don’t know why, or whether 
it is peculiar to Carnarvon, but we do often have it, and even brighter 
than to-night. And I never see it without somehow feeling that she 
is in the midst of all that brightness, and I look and look at it until 
I almost see her. Of course it’s all fancy—though I know that 
where she is there must be everlasting light—but it consoles me all: 
the same.” 

“ Are you altogether a Welshman ?” I said, something in his face, 
as it grew upon me, beginning to make me doubt. 

‘No, sir, he answered. ‘‘ Saving your presence, you made a mis- 
take when you said I was a Welshman. I can understand it : I don’t 
look exactly English, and so you concluded I must be Welsh. But 
my father was a Scotchman and my mother was a Frenchwoman, a 
descendant of an old Huguenot family. Yet they both settled here, 
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and here I was born, and here I’ve spent most of my days. They 
both died sixty years ago, when I was only nineteen years old.” 

Long before this we had reached the other side the river, and I 
was now standing on the bank, admiring the old castle walls, and the 
towers and turrets, which caught the reflection of the afterglow. 
The wonderful sight was a blending of many elements ; new and 
old, youth and decay, the vigour of life, the sadness of death. The 
quay was lined with boats, not a few of them vessels of some size and 
tonnage, all there for purposes of trade. Stack after stack of blue 
slates lay upon the wharf ; small sheds here and there, where business 
was transacted and bargains were made; railway trucks, which carried 
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the slates to and fro. Before the Castle, the waters or the straits 
and the river met and kissed each other, all flowing out into the wide 


waters of the bay. 
The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion!” 


“ It was so this evening. Earth and air and sky all seemed blended 
together, all harmonised. Numberless little pennants from the mast 
heads fluttered in the breeze, which again murmured and rustled in 
the trees behind me. The afterglow, to which I have alluded so often 
simply because it was so palpable, and tinged everything with a rich 
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and glorious colour, rare and unearthly, seemed to shift and move 
under the influence of the soft and gentle wind. It was truly “‘a sweet 
emotion,” and the old man in the boat, now silent and contemplative, 
seemed to enter into and realise all its beauty. I shall always owe 
Carnarvon and Carnarvon Castle a debt of gratitude for the experi- 
ence of that evening, in which the old boatman bears no small part. 
One might have gone there three hundred and sixty four evenings 
out of the three hundred and sixty five, and not have met with it: 
nor have found my philosopher, for, “I was not here yesterday, 
and I shall not be here to-morrow,” he said. “Indeed, I hardly 
know why I’m here to-day ; but the ferryman was not very well, and 
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on the spur of the moment I said I’d do his work for him; a day’s 
rest indoors would put him right. And so, sir,’ concluded the old 
man as we parted with a hand shake, and an entente cordiale, “I 
don’t suppose we shall meet again. My sun has nearly set, and it 
won't rise again in this world like yonder sun that has just gone down ; 
and you, sir, are in the front of the battle, a long day before you, 
if it’s God’s will, and a hard fight ; and, I think we can’t do better 
than wish each other God speed.” 

So we parted, and he went his way and I went mine. 

The exterior of Carnarvon is so perfect that one enters with a feel- 
ing of surprise and disappointment to find it little more than a shell 
within: a great bare space of nearly three acres of ground, with 
crumbling walls and half-gone steps, and loopholes letting in daylight, 
and windows dismantled. Here, entering a tower, you look down 
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into a deep dark cavernous hole which may be a well, or may have 
been a dungeon in those days long dead and gone. Or, looking up- 
wards and aspiring, you may climb a restored staircase and reach the 
top of the turret, and gaze out upon a wonderful sight. 

The town, one now sees, lies very much in a hollow. Many parts 
of it from this coign of vantage are conspicuously old and picturesque, 
blending more harmoniously with the new from this distance, which 
lends enchantment to the view. We are almost on a level with the 
top of yonder spire, and the rooks and the pigeons cling to its sum- 
mit, and look down upon us with a strange and surprised look, 
evidently wondering how we managed to climb that giddy height 
above the world, and had the audacity to reach their own province. 
They blink and gaze and croak, and are certainly in an uncomfortable 
state of mind. 

The view around is very lovely. We trace the windings of the 
river, the far stretching Menai Straits, the bay of Carnarvon, expand- 
ing almost to a sea. On the other side we gaze upon fertile 
valleys and wooded undulations, with here and there a large house 
reposing in stately manner “amidst ancestral elms.” Beyond all, 
far-off hills rise massively in long and divers chains. That white 
road which skirts the parish church leads to Llanberis, its lakes and 
quarries, its grand and gloomy pass. Not the least attractive feature 
of the whole is the river at the foot of this old castle, with its life 
and shipping, and the slate wharf, where the men are at work, all 
apparently very happy and contented, just as if each individual man 
amongst them had not to bear about him his own “burden of 
sorrow.” But—happily for them—the greater number—on whom 
the responsibilities of the world have not fallen—are recompensed by 
having very little experience of the “ weight and woe” of life’s errand. 
Their life passes as an April day, its showers soon over and quickly 
forgotten, and the impression left behind:is, for the most part, one of 
sunshine. 

I started one morning for a long drive, hardly knowing whither it 
would lead or where it would end. ‘The day was before us and one 
might return at any hour. It is not one of the least charms of North 
Wales—I have said it before—this uncertainty of time and place; 
this wandering at will; this sudden turning to the left when one 
had meant to turn to the right. There are so many spots worth see- 
ing, all within a narrow radius ; so many ways leading to many goals. 

We took the road for Llanberis. Up through the town, on to the 
South-America-like “square,” and straight past the post-office on to 
the high road; leaving the town behind us. On the right, at some 
distance, were the Rivals, the ends of two chains of hills which here 
everlastingly confront each other in perpetual jealousy and challenge. 
Before us were the mountains of Llanberis, one of which rejoices in 
the name of Elidyr fach. It was a grand chain, and we seemed to be 
making for its very heart. Presently we crossed the railway, and the 
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wiver, which flows from Llanberis Lake down past the old walls of the 
«Castle, to be lost in the waters of the Menai Straits. 

The driver was a capital man, not given to trances and mono- 
syllables. He knew by heart all the neighbourhood, was enter- 
prising and ready to go whithersoever one listed. ‘To be met half 
way in suggestions and proposals both helps one’s decisions and in- 
‘creases one’s pleasure. 

Passing through a small village or hamlet of houses chiefly in- 
shabited by the Llanberis quarrymen, the greater beauty of the drive 
began. Hills on either hand, wild and rocky, and really grand and 
impressive beyond any I had yet seen in Wales. High hills, presenting 
a jagged, uneven surface, yet so diversified as to be almost more 
beautiful than wooded slopes. Here eagles ought to soar and the 
vulture build its nest. Great pieces of rock lay in fragments along 
the road side. Presently we came to the lakes where the hills 
found their reflection. Calm, cold, deep-looking pools, silent and 
solitary, not a bird to break the stillness, or cleave the air, or send its 
melancholy cry across the water. To suddenly plunge into these 
mountain recesses, grand, wild, and beautiful as they were, was a 
startling contrast to the first part of the drive, which for four or five 
miles had been destitute of any striking feature. 

The small town or village of Llanberis was quiet to-day, and we 
passed quickly through on to the hotel, where not very many days 
‘before we had halted especially for the sake of our maimed horse. 
‘Then we had approached it from Bettws-y-Coed ; now we entered from 
‘Carnarvon, and the opposite direction. The roses still bloomed in 
the garden of the hotel, which, we felt more than ever, was in every 
way a pleasant contrast to the Victoria at Carnarvon, though owned 
iby the same proprietor and bearing the same name.. The managers 
were so much more civil and obliging, so glad to see you again, so 
anxious to do all in their power to make your stay, long or short, 
-agreeable. 

Here, to-day, we halted just long enough for a midday meal, 
and then started onwards for our next destination—the grave of 
Gelert. 

Once more we saw the quarries of Llanberis, where the men, 
dike flies upon a wall, were at work. Every now and then, blasting 
echoed and thundered amongst the hills, and broken slate refuse ran 
down the sides with the noise of an Egyptian hail-storm. Again we 
entered the grand and gloomy pass, with its frowning heights barren 
-of all verdure. But there was more water to-day in the small cataracts 
that found their way down from the mountain tops; much rain 
ihad fallen and swelled the torrents. Again we passed the cottage 
‘which had been our refuge that disastrous afternoon. The old 
‘woman was at her door, and we greeted her as one ought to greet all 
ithose who stretch out a helping hand to their fellows in times of 
distress. | But the good woman was aged ; I believe I remarked that 
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she might have been a hundred, and she looked it to-day. Either 
sight or memory failed her; or, perhaps, it was something of both; and 
we felt that it was excusable. Besides, the obligation had been on 
our side ; we had been the recipients of her favour; it was for us to 
remember. 





Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 


As man’s ingratitude! 
* * * * 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot 


The old boatman, if he knew Shakespeare by heart, might have 
quoted these words. We at any rate would not forget our benefits, 
and we heartily greeted the old woman. Slow remembrance would dawn 
upon her, and by-and-bye, sitting in her chimney corner, she would have 
a vision of days ago, and pails and hot water, and almost shipwrecked 
travellers ; would associate it with him who had to-day stopped and. 
thanked her in his best English—as intelligible as Greek to the good: 
old soul. 

On we went through this gloomy and desolate pass, on andi 
on, until we reached the summit, and presently turned to the right,. 
and looked for the splendid view into Nant Francon, which had. 
so impressed us that eventful by-gone day. Alas, we knew we should’ 
see it not. We were now enveloped in a thick, cold, wet mist, 
which had crept over the summit, and chilled and wet us to the bone. 
Nothing more unpleasant and unsatisfactory could be imagined, and 
we almost began to repent that we had not turned backwards at Llan- 
beris, and left Beddgelert for a happier occasion. 

We had now entered Nant Gwynant, or the Vale of Waters, and 
truly it was well named. Rather to us was it a Vale of Tears, for the 
cold wind and the soaking mist caused us involuntarily to shed them. 
The grand Snowdon range of hills, the beautiful and fertile valley ot 
Nant Francon—all was swallowed up in mist. We watched for mist 
wraiths, but though in_a haunted valley—as the reader shall hear 
presently—we saw them not. But in such a rush of wind and wet, 
even mist wraiths would hardly venture abroad. 

Luckily for us it did not last. The road descended sharply, and 
before we had reached the level of the valley, we had left the mist 
behind us. We were wet through and through, as far as our outer 
coats were concerned, but it was everything to be out of that fearful 
fog, where one felt blinded, and lost, and altogether wretched. 

It was a very pleasant road on which we now travelled. The 
valley to our right; to our left, wooded slopes, with houses charm- 
ingly situated at intervals, most of which, the driver said, were let for 
the summer and autumn months. Pleasanter and more rural retreats, 
affording both fishing and shooting, could hardly be desired. 
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- On we went, under a grey sky but a clear atmosphere, until at length 
we reached the village of Beddgelert. It looked wonderfully old, the 
cottages built of that dull grey stone which is always more or less 
melancholy. But here the extreme beauty of the surrounding country 
forbade all gloom. It struck me as being the most beautiful spot in all 
Wales, affording one all the emotions of yet greater and grander and 
more distant scenes. On looking back, I still think that no part of 
Wales I know of can quite approach this spot ; this, and the walk 
through the Pass of Aberglaslyn. 

We rumbled over the old bridge and soon reached the Royal Goat 
Hotel, which stands well in the midst of the plain, away from the 





Pass OF ABERGLASLYN, 


village, surrounded by the grand hills, and in full view ot Snowdon. 
Here great coats were divested, and consigned to warmer regions, and 
Jehu, having put up his horse, led the way to Gelert’s grave. 
Everyone knows the sad story, which drew forth all our childish 
sympathies, and all our childish sorrow in the days of nursery rhymes 
and fairy tales. How the sad fate of Gelert was too great an anguish to 
be tolerated, and one had to take refuge in unbelief. However that may 
be—whether true or not—there under the shadow of a loving and 
protecting tree, surrounded by a railing, is the small mound that is 
said to hold the body of the faithful Gelert. If it does nothing else, 
it certainly throws a halo of singular romance over this valley, already 
0 rich in beauty that it seems to need no other attractions than those 
mature has bestowed upon it. The grave stands in the centre of t he 
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solemn plain, therefore in its most open paft.. The river rushes. 
through the valley, frothing over its rocky bed, at times so shallow 
that you wonder how the fish live, and where they hide themselves. 
All around, great hills look down upon the little mound as‘if they 
would shelter it from the cold winter winds. ‘To-day all was peaceful 
and calm and quiet, no one visible but a couple of fishermen whipping 
the stream. A little way off was the village, some of its houses turned 
towards the water, and’ overlooking it in picturesque and romantic 
fashion, giving somewhat of life and animation where all else was still. 
nature, grand ard beautiful, but eternally silent and immovable. 
Those great hills and mountains always seem to bear within them the 
weight and woe of a world, the secrets of nature ; they are calm, up- 
right in their integrity, ever the same, and appear to be for ever read-- 
ing a solemn lesson and warning to those who can understand the 
interpretation thereof. 

We struck back from Gelert’s grave on to the road, and went down 
the Pass of Aberglaslyn as far as the old bridgé.’ I have said that 
nothing in Wales, as far as my experience goes, is grander or finer: 
than this. I saw nothing half so beautiful—except the Valley of. 
the Eden. The grandeur and ruggedness of the Pass of Llanberis. 
is not to be compared with the beauty of that of. Aberglaslyn. 
Advancing along the road, the hills on either side tower above you,. 
covered, for thie most part, with a wealth of trees and rustling foliage. 
The pass narrows more and: more, and as the road winds, the hills 
seem to meet in front of you. There is just room for the road and. 
the river, which rushes and roars on its way, Over great. stones and 
boulders. Trees overhang the banks and kiss the water. ‘Scattered 
here and there:on those hills which are not wooded are little white 
sheep looking like patches of snow in apparently inaccessible nooks. 
Presently a last winding opens up the bridge, where: the beauty of 
the pass sééms to culminate. Old and grey and moss grown, a 
wealth of trees and brambles and férns, above it and below it and 
all around, it spans the water with its one round arch. It is a most 
lovely and romantic spot, the delight of artists from time immemorial,. 
who have even planted themselves in the very middle of the stream 
for the sake of sketching from an effective point of view. 

We had not much time to waste now in fervent admiration. The. 
day was already far spent, and we had still a. long journey before us 
ere Carnarvon would again receivé us. So we hastened back towards 
the inn, and on our way met a policeman and a.woman, who laugh- 
ingly told us with Welsh freedom that she was in charge and on her: 
way to gaol—a statement that was evidently a libel upon her charac- 
ter. Before long we were once more on the road ourselves. The 
latter end of the day was better than the beginning. Clouds 
broke and the sun came out in gleams, and a red light broke in the 
west. It was a long drive, through a somewhat wild and barren 
valley, but possessing something especially pleasant and exhilarating. 
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A few farms were dotted about, and in the fields a great number of 
Welsh cattle were grazing, many of them gathered into restless groups 
at the gates, waiting to be milked. We passed a rock that bore some 
resemblance to the head of Pitt, close by the pathway leading to the 
ascent of Snowdon. The mountain towered on our right, but for the 
most part shrouded in cloudland. ‘Then we passed an inn called the 
Snowdon Range, where people often put up for fishing in the long 
lake that we came to soon after. 

Presently we passed a spot that the coachman said had once held 
a haunted house. It was desolate and gloomy, dark with a cluster of 
trees, in which, said Jehu, the house once stood. Tenant after tenant 
took it and had to leave it; no one could possibly live there ; and at 
last it became so marked and notorious that it was razed to the ground. 


If another house were now built upon the site of the old one, it: 


would be a curious problem to discover whether it, too, would be 
haunted. 

We left behind us this gloomy spot, doubly so in the gathering 
shades of night. The horse went bravely on, as brisk and fresh, 
apparently, as though he could cheerfully go through another forty 
miles before settling down for the night. We could not say as much ; 
and presently when we passed away from the hills into more open 
country, we were glad to see, though still in the distance, the lights of 
Carnarvon, reposing like a handful of glow-worms in a hollow. The 
flush in the west still lingered, though it was now quite dark over- 
head. A cold wind was blowing across the valley, and we urged 
on our willing steed. The lights drew nearer and nearer, and pre- 
sently we found ourselves in the square, passing the post office, 
under the very shadow of the old castle walls. Down through the 
long street of the town, catching a glimpse of the Guildhall on our 
left, which has been built over one of the old gateways, and now 
presents a most singular and nondescript appearance, and in a few 
moments we had reached the inn and found shelter. Here I 
delivered over my great coat, which was still wet through, and received 
a promise that it should be dry by the morning ; but with an indif- 
ference to the comfort of travellers which seems rather character- 
istic of the place, the next morning it was returned quite as wet and 
rather more stiff than it had been the night before. 

When that next morning came, I took an early leave of Carnarvon. 
The first portion of the drive lay over the road we had travelled 
yesterday. Past the haunted house, through the barren yet pleasant 
valley, down the valley of Beddgelert, through the Pass of Aberglaslyn 
to the old bridge. Beyond this it was new country, full of beauty. 
A wide-spreading valley, through which ran the river Colwyn—the 
valley of Festiniog on the left, considered by many the most beautiful 
in all Wales. Far off hills, range after range, bounded the view. 
On our right, richly-wooded slopes, and trees overhanging, and here 
and there overarching, the road. So diversified were the hills that 


















































380 Among the Welsh. 
the scene was constantly changing, each new aspect and feature 
apparently more beautiful than the last. 

Then all this beauty seemed to vanish as we entered the small, 
singularly ugly town of Tremadoc, with rows of gloomy workmen’s 
cottages that looked more forbidding than prison walls, and almost 
cast a shadow upon the lovely surrounding hills. This quickly gave 
place to its sister town of Portmadoc, scarcely more attractive, , but 
more active and bustling. The harbour was crowded with shipping ; 
we had passed from a world of dream and romance into the prosy 
atmosphere of business, a contrast which somehow always gives one 
a shock and shiver. And no wonder. Surrounded by all the beau- 
ties of nature, grand mountains and laughing valleys, running streams 
and waving forests, blue skies and warm sunshine, we breathe an 
atmosphere of heaven and surely enjoy a foretaste thereof. The 
contrast of a place given over to hard work, to sale and barter, haunted 
by the lives of men whose highest aim and ambition is to make both 
ends meet at the year’s end—a state of things beyond the control of 
most of them—is depressing enough to overshadow the most sunny 
temperament, if it happens to be keenly alive to such impressions. 

At Portmadoc our drive came to an end. The train stood at the 
platform, and before many minutes had passed was speeding on its 
way to Barmouth. 


CONCERNING LOVE. 


“‘ Sine us a song of love.” ‘How would have me tell, 

In but a song, of that which is most of life ? 

Of that which surely comes, so soon as the heart is rife, 
Comes, as surely as sound comes to the well-cast bell. 


‘* And, as the bell, if rung by a careless hand, 
Breaks and will ring no more, though the rift be small, 
So breaks the heart if, with too fast a fall, 

Crushed are its hopes and scattered as foam on the strand. 


“ And, as the bell no cunning can mend again, 

And but the furnace remains to effect a cure, 

So with the heart it has often been proved as sure: 
Once broken, ’tis death alone that can ease its pain.” 
Lena MILMAN. 

















AN OCCULT SCIENCE. 


i* was dear old Aunt Judith who first instigated me to attempt an 

account of one year of my life, which, though it contained more 
uncertainty, more thought, and more unhappiness than any other, is 
nevertheless that for which I have always been most thankful, and to 
which I am fondest of looking back. 

I was engaged to Ernest Crofts, and had been so for six months. 
We were to be married in the summer, by which time Ernest assured 
my father that he would have a sufficient competency upon which to 
marry. I then thought I was very fond of him; probably in a way I 
was. I admired him; he was better-looking, and had a more distin- 
guished air than anyone in the village. Even young Walter Fardyce, 
who was articled to old Mr. Welsh, fell into the background on occa- 
sions when Ernest came down for a day or two ; and it was not without 
pride that I noticed the unmistakable looks of admiration cast upon 
him as we walked up the aisle of the church on Sunday, and reflected 
that it was just to see me that he had torn himself away from the 
many attractions of London, and come to spend his Sunday in quiet 
Stokebourne. Ernest was “in the City.” He had to sit in an office 
a great part of the day; but he assured me that his work was very 
different from what it had been. He was in a much better position 
than formerly ; held a responsible and trusted post, and had the 
management of considerable sums of money. 

That was about all that I knew of him. My father had made all 
necessary inquiries when we were first engaged, and my duty was not 
so much to inquire how he obtained his income, as to study the way 
in which I was to manage it best. 

There was considerable excitement in the village that winter. Old 
Dr. Williams had died at Christmas, and everybody was naturally much 
exercised about his successor. We had heard vague rumours con- 
cerning Dr. Browne, who, it was stated, had made all necessary arrange- 
ments about the purchase of the practice. It was quite certain that 
a stranger had been down to see old Mrs. Williams, and Walter 
Fardyce had put on a very knowing and mysterious look when ques- 
tioned about him. From all accounts Dr. Browne was a wonderful 
man; had been abroad a great deal. Some said in India, others 
were sure it was California, and deaf old Miss Sedgewick, who some- 
how or other always managed to hear most things, assured me it was 
Egypt. Walter Fardyce committed himself to the statement that he 
was leaving a good practice in London, in order to obtain greater 
leisure for his scientific studies than was possible in the metropolis. 
I wondered at this, for, from all I had heard from Ernest, it seemed 
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382 An Occult Science. 


to me that no place could be so desirable for a residence as London.. 
In comparison with it Stokebourne was a mere desert. 

I remember well the first time I spoke to Dr. Browne. There was. 
a party at the Welshes’, and Ernest was present. He had certainly 
made a great favour of it, for he hated these “ rustic festivities,” as he 
was pleased to call them, but supposed it would be as well to accept 
sometimes. Besides, I had begged him to come. 

I suppose the Stokebourne parties were very dull; Ernest said so ; 
but I had never been to any others, and felt that I was no competent 
judge. There was a bagatelle board in the hall at Mr. Welsh’s, and 
some of thé younger guests generally amused themselves there. 
Emest despised it, but-that was no wonder, for in London he was in 
the habit of playing billiards. In the drawing-room four of the elders 
played whist, and a round game of cards was organised at the large 
table. In addition to this there was a piano in the room, and one 
after another, everybody with the least pretensions to musical ability, 
was called upon to do his or her little utmost for the entertainment of 
the assembly. I never quite saw why, for nobody listened, and with 
the exception of the whist players, who undoubtedly hated the music,. 
everybody talked. 

Dr. Browne arrived late. He had been called out toa patient and 
detained longer than he had expected to be, and there was quite a 
flutter when he made his appearance. I had just been singing, with 
Ernest to turn over for me, and we were standing in the hall watching 
the balls running round the end of the board, instead of going into 
the nine hole as the player wished. The doctor was not handsome, 
certainly. I glanced at Ernest as I made this mental comment, 
and the sight of his features strengthened my opinion. But handsome 
or not, I felt sure that not even my lover could have been more self- 
possessed on entering the room, or made his apologies to Mrs. Welsh 
in better turned sentences. 

The game of bagatelle came to an end. Dr. Browne expressed his 
willingness to do anything that was desired of him, and I soon found 
that I was to play on one side with Ernest, against Annie Welsh and 
the new-comer. Was he youngorold? That was a question difficult 
to decide. I had heard Miss Sedgewick speak of him as “ our young 
doctor,” but that was probably in comparison with Dr. Williams, who 
had died at the age of seventy. Walter Fardyce jocularly spoke of 
him as “old Browne,” and I could see that his forehead was wrinkled 
and that he was slightly bald. He did not talk much at first, but 
seemed to be noticing everything around him with an amused smile 
on his face. There was, however, one thing that struck me, and 
that was that whenever Ernest placed his hand on the edge of the 
board, or on the back of a chair, he always gazed at it intently, 
and then slightly frowned, as if dissatisfied with something. I had 
always thought Ernest’s hands rather nice ; they were whiter and softer 
than most men’s. I heard Dr. Browne ask Annie Welsh who he was ; 
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An Occult Science. 383 
and soon after we went in to supper, changing partners at Annie’s 
suggestion. 

I wore mittens. The doctor observed it, and soon I became awaré 
that he was endeavouring to make me remove them. He suggested 
that the knifé and fork might injure them ; also that the room was hot, 
and that I should be more comfortable without them. This troubled 
me ; I preferred to keep my mittens on, and found myself hiding my 
hands in my lap as much as I could. He managed to get Ernest to 
pass him a good many things, and scrutinised his hands carefully as 
he did so. I was glad when supper was over and I escapéd to the 
drawing-room. ‘The doctor’s earnest investigations oppressed ’me. 
But there was no getting very far away from him; he followed me, 
and I saw his face light up as he noticed the piano. 

“You sing, Miss Fox, I am sure,” he said. ‘Will you not give us 
the pleasure ?” 

“T have brought only two songs,” I stammered, “and I have 
already sung them.” 

“IT don’t believe anyone will notice if you repeat one; please 
do.” 

“T would much ” But here Mr. Welsh came up, to say that 
they were getting up a game of “person and thing ;” would we play ? 
I consented only too readily, and the doctor was baffled once more. 

Of course, as was unavoidable in Stokebourne, there was always a 
superabundance of ladies at parties, but this fact was never openly 
admitted. The subject was scrupulously avoided, and on occasions 
when “person and thing” was the game selected, it was carried out 
quite as though there had been an equal supply of both sexes. Gen- 
tleman and lady always went out together, and when every gentleman 
had had his turn, someone suggested that the amusement should be 
changed. Preference was .always given to the older ladies or more 
honoured guests, so I was not at all surprised to find myself passed 
over. To be sure, I should have liked to have gone out with Ernest, 
but there was always a sort of innate modesty in Stokebourne with 
regard to engaged couples, and I had feared a téte-a-téte with the 
doctor. 

Ernest yawned all the way home and pronounced himself fearfully 
bored. In dutiful sympathy I also tried to imagine myself so; but 
couldn’t. I kept thinking of Dr. Browne’s expressive face, and 
wondering what was passing through his mind. Ernest’s thoughts 
were evidently much-on the same track. 

“ And the worst of all, Trixy,” he muttered, ‘“ was that confounded 
doctor, with his sharp eyes for ever taking stock of your paws. Can’t 
make it out. His are nothing to boast of.” 

The winter wore on. I had a great many letters from Ernest and 
wrote a great:many to him. He was getting on splendidly, he said, 
and wrote enthusiastically about next summer. 





My father was fond of scientific subjects, and had struck up quite a. 
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384 An Occult Science. 
friendship with the new doctor, who would often come over to our 
house in the evening and have a chat and a smoke. _I rarely saw him 
unless I happened to come across him as he passed in or out ; he sat 
in the study with my father. One evening, however, I had to go in 
about the weekly tradesmen’s books and found the doctor there. I 
had not known he was in the house, or perhaps should not have 
ventured near the study. 

“Sit down, Trixy,” said my father ‘ Dr. Browne has been telling 
me most interesting facts with regard to electricity; I’m sure you 
would like to hear them also.” 

I obeyed and soon forgot my dread of the man in listening to his 
grave, sweet voice as he simply explained many things hitherto un- 
known to me. There was a fascination about him. I watched the 
large, firm mouth, deep-set eyes, and short projecting nose, and 
could not find the face so plain as I had imagined it. He rambled 
en and on; I sank down into the recesses of the arm-chair before the 
fire listening with all my ears and hardly able to take my eyes off him. 
Electricity gave way to other subjects all equally interesting, and all 
equally well understood by the doctor, it would appear. 

“They are curiously superstitious and yet intelligent people,” he 
seid of the Egyptians. ‘“ I have picked up many strange’ things from 
them. Do you know anything of palmistry, Mr. Fox ?” 

My father shook his head and I felt myself getting hot. 

‘Many people know a little,” he continued. ‘There are certain 
points connected with character to which common credence is given. 
It is generally admitted that there are hands whom no one should 
trust.” 

He dropped his voice and his eye-lids as he spoke, but I felt that 
he was looking at me, and I hid my own hands hurriedly under my 
apron. 

My father rose and went to the book-case and took down a packet 
of pamphlets. 

“There’s something about it in one of these,” he said. “I’ve had 
it for years.” 

“There are a great many systems,” resumed the Doctor. ‘“ They 
vary much in the details, but in the main I believe them to be the 
same.” 

My father stretched out his hand towards him smiling. 

“Can you tell me anything about that ?” he asked. 

“It’s rather old and worn for character,” replied Doctor Browne, 
“and you surely have no need of a gipsy. At your age, one would 
say your fortune was made.” 

“Come, Trixy,” exclaimed my father; “let us hear the sage 
expound. Put out your hands.” 

“Miss Fox will suit my purpose to perfection,” said the Doctor, 
bowing with mock gallantry. “It is the privilege of an old bachelor, 
'I believe, to interest himself in the future welfare of young people 
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An Occult Science. 385 
about to take an important step in life. At any rate, it is a special 
fad of mine. The sympathy of hands—you understand, Mr. Fox ?” 

My father did not understand ; he was totally ignorant of the 
subject. 

“T fancy few people would agree with. me,” continued Doctor 
Browne, “ but I firmly believe that a wider knowledge of the matter 
would be of practical utility. At the same time, ignorance of these 
signs saves the dread of approaching unhappiness: for there always 
must be a want of sympathy between people when there exists an 
utter dissimilarity in the fundamental formation of their hands. It is 
my hobby,” turning towards me with a grave smile. “I fear I annoyed 
Mr. Crofts the first time we met. It was indiscreet, I admit; but 
you were the only engaged people present, were you not ?” 

He stretched out his hand to receive mine for inspection. I drew 
back. 

“Nonsense!” said my father; and I was obliged to obey. 

Dr. Browne took my hand; His was a firm, strong hand, rather 
fleshy ; a somewhat clumsy hand to look at, though the large fingers: 
were lissom enough. He noticed a few things about mine; then 
suddenly, with a start, let it drop, rose, and'walked towards the book- 
case. 

“Tt’s rather an ordinary hand,” he stammered:; “ there isn’t much 
to say. And it’s getting late, I think ; I must be off. Good night.” 
He took his hat and was gone. 

I was terribly troubled that night. The only conclusion I could 
arrive at was that the fa/se hand he spoke of was mine; that he had. 
suspected it from the beginning, and was now convinced of it. I 


could get no rest; I was miserable. Towards morning, I sneaked ” 


down to the study, and seizing the packet of pamphlets, flew upstairs 
again. 

But I could make nothing of the matter. I studied my hand care- 
fully, according to the instructions given, but found nothing that 
should have caused the Doctor to start. My failure made me more 
wretched still. 

Several days passed without my seeing Dr. Browne. I was glad, 
for I somewhat resented what I imagined to be his unfair judgment. 
But one dull afternoon as I entered our back gate and was proceeding 
across the garden, I ran against him leaving the house. I attempted 
to pass on with a bow and an exchange of “good evenings,” but he 
detained me. 

“Miss Fox,” he said,” I frightened you the other night; let me 
explain myself.” 

“It’s of no consequence,” I replied. “Smooth down the fact’ as 
much as you will, you have nevertheless tacitly admitted the existence 
of an odious characteristic in me.” 

“You mistake,” he cried ; “I feared it. The untrustworthy hand 
does not belong to you ; never could with those fingers.” 
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“Then to whom ?” I asked. 
“We did not allot it to anyone, if I remember rightly. I brought 
it forward as an example.” But I thought he seemed embarrassed as 
he spoke. 

** Then what is there in mine that you would not tell ?” I demanded. 
** Surely I may know.” 

He paused. 

“There was the absence of something I feared to find, and the 
presence of something I hoped for, yet hardly dared hope for, and the 
finding of which I now fear.” 

I shuddered as he took my hand in his and gazed very earnestly 
into my face. I could not meet those grave, almost sad, penetrating 
eyes. Then he sighed and turned away. 

* Tt’s all rubbish, your palmistry,” I cried, as nervous tears started to 
my eyes. “I looked about my hand in a book, and found nothing to 
fear.” 

“ You are probably right,” he rejoined. ‘ You do well not to be 
superstitious.” 

Ernest was very busy at this time, and did not get away from the 
City so frequently as formerly. It was Spring now, and with its beau- 
tiful promise of joyful Summer, I felt cheered, for did I not imagine 
ithat my happiness was approaching with it ? 

Dr. Browne came and went; we were good friends, we spoke when 
‘we met, but carefully avoided the subject of hands. I used to 
‘wish he would not look at me so intently ; it almost frightened me ; 
and yet the better I knew him, the less there seemed in him to 
fear. His kindness and gentleness had gained him the hearts ot 
.all his patients, and there was something about him that seemed to 
ampress one with the certainty of his great sincerity and trustworthi- 
ness. 

It was May: Ernest and I were to be married towards the end of | 
June. I had been receiving daily letters from him all the winter and 
now two days had passed and I heard nothing. I was anxious, yet . 
would not allow myself to be so; he was specially busy that was all; 
and there was another delivery at eleven o’clock. I sat in the drawing- 
room, looking along the road, till I saw the postman appear. He was 
walking on the opposite side till he approached our house, when I 
saw him cross and make straight for our gate. His hand was raised to 
open it, I was jumping up to run to the door, when a man dashed 











































along the street and prevented him, a few words were exchanged—and 
the postman passed on. The man was Dr. Browne. bs 
I was petrified. 
“ Wretch,” I muttered, between my teeth, “ who now has proved him- . 
self the owner of the false hand ! ” t 
I paced the room in a fever of indecision, then began to review the : 


State of things and decide upon a plan of action. A maid disturbed 
me thus occupied ; my father had sent for me in his study. I went 
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down. He was walking about the room, an unusual thing with him, 
.and I could see he was agitated. 

“Well, Trixy,” he began, with an assumed smile, “I have some- 
thing to say to you. I was just thinking you have not seen Aunt 
Judith lately ; I hear she is not well ; now what do you say to paying 
her a visit of a week or two?” 

“Papa,” I cried, “what do you mean? I am so busy preparing. 
You forget z¢ is to come off in five weeks.” 

He walked away towards the other side of the room. ,“ No, child,” 
she continued, with a forced laugh. ‘You cannot imagine I have 
forgotten that; but you see, it is just on that account that I want you 
to go; married women are not free to go visiting. Come, my dear, 
sewing will progress all the better with good Aunt Judith to help. Be 
prepared to start at three o’clock, and I will drive you to the Junction. 
Don’t bother about the house; you’d better not go out—I think per- 
ihaps it may rain,” he feebly added. ‘‘ Now then, off with you!” 

He kissed me, and I knew that there was nothing left but to 
obey. I have very good ears, and I am certain that I heard my 
father speaking to the servant as I went up the stairs: he was telling 
‘her to admit no one till I was gone. 

Aunt Judith was my mother’s sister, and lived in a bijou residence 
at Denmark Hill. She always has. been and still is my ideal of an old 
dady.. She received me warmly and I thought almost unnecessarily 
ikindly, fussing about me a good deal and looking at me most sadly. 
The evening was chilly ; we sat together in the pretty drawing-room 
‘with its wealth of knick-knacks and I felt as though I must do some- 
thing to occupy myself. 

“‘ Where is the paper,” Aunt Judith? I asked. ‘I haven’t seen it 
'to-day.” 

“‘ Never mind the paper,” said Aunt Judith, looking anxious; “ it 
is upstairs. ‘Take Harper’s ; you don’t see it at Stokebourne.” 

“No, Aunt Judith,” I exclaimed. “Why am I not to see the paper, 
and why have I been hustled off here in this unceremonious manner ? 
What does it all mean? ‘There is something that is being kept from 
me.” For it suddenly flashed upon me that for some reason or other 
the postman had not been allowed to leave the paper as usual by the 
eleven o’clock delivery. 

Aunt Judith came and put her arms round me. 

“‘ My dear,” she whispered, “I hoped to wait till to-morrow. Your 
father sent you here because he had no courage ;—it always was John’s 
way,” she added. 

I soon learnt all about it. Ernest had disappeared and there were 
‘considerable discrepancies discovered between the cash in hand and 
‘the cash that should be accounted for. The books had been tam- 
‘pered with to no small extent, and the fraud had been going on for 
‘some time. Hints were dropped about fast companions and too 
much billiard playing. 
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Aunt Judith glossed over these crimes to the best of her ability, 
still clinging to the hope that there might be some mistake, and I 
stayed on and stayed on with her, going about like one in a hopeless 
dream. I felt thankful to my father for sending me away; I could 
not have borne to have seen the home faces around me in my 
sorrow. 

The summer passed—a dreary summer to me. Aunt Judith 
took me to Folkestone for a month, and while we were there we heard 
that Ernest was reported to have been seen in America. He had run 
away and there was no longer any hope of his righting himself in 
England. 

In September I returned to Stokebourne. My father met me at 
the station, and that evening Dr. Browne came to see me. He was 
very kind and gentle, and smiled when I thanked him for having 
prevented my first learning the bare facts from the newspaper. 

“That was an act of common charity, Miss Fox, and so many 
months ago as to be almost forgotten.” 

“Not by me,” I replied. 

We saw a good deal of him that autumn and winter, and I hearé 
from Miss Sedgewick wonderful accounts of his endeavours to find 
Ernest, and if possible save him from further disaster. It was com- 
forting to have him in the study inthe evenings. I got into the way 
of joining him and my father there, and listening to their talk, which 
was always enjoyable. I liked to feel myself in the presence of such 
a strong, noble nature. 

He came one night and my father was out. He entered the draw- 
ing-room where I was seated. 

“* Do you know I have been in Stokebourne a year?” he asked. 

“* Yes,” I replied, ‘I remember it very well.” 

“You did not like me when I first came.” 

“T did not know you; that was the reason.” 

He lifted my hand. ‘“ May I explain now? you know I could not 
that afternoon in the garden.” 

I looked up into his honest face, and he smiled. 

“Do not despise me for my belief, but these signs I have never 
known to fail.” 

He turned my hand palm upwards, and placed his own in the 
same position beside it. 

** Now do you see anything exactly similar ?” 

“JT cannot say I do,” I replied, laughing ; his strong hand appeared 
so different to my poor little weak one. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless it is there,” and he pointed out two little lines, one 
on his hand and one on mine, which were certainly identical. 

“ But doesn’t everybody have them ?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. May I explain their significance ?” 

I nodded. 

‘“* When these two lines so minutely identical are found, one on the 
























































An Occult Science. 389 
hand of a man, and the other on that of a woman, these two hands 
will surely be joined and their owners be no more parted.” 

“ But—but,” I stammered, “the book said nothing about that.” 

“No; it is an Egyptian superstition. I believe no other Euro- 
pean knows of it, but it rarely, if ever, deceives. Tell me now, 
Beatrice, that it shall not on this occasion; let our hands remain q 
always together.” 

He took my hand in his, and drew me towards him; and I felt 
that it must be so; that all my happiness depended on the fulfilment 
of that ancient superstition. 

‘‘ My dear,” he whispered, “ you understand now why I so dreaded 
your marriage with Mr. Crofts, and why the discovery of what I have 
shown you caused me such mingled hope and fear. Those soft 
white hands of his! they forced themselves upon my attention from 
the first. I had never before met with so mean a type clothed in so 

' fair an exterior. And he in such close connection with you / Ah, 
Beatrice, I was not then, as I now feel myself to be, a man greatly { 
to be envied !” 


HSH Sas 


THE ROSE’S PETITION. 


“Ou! pluck me not,” a wild rose said ; 

**T love to linger on the spray { 

Where first I reared my blushing head, 
To dream the happy hours away. 


‘**T breathe sweet fragrance on the air, 
And lure the wild bee from its nest, 
To sport among my golden hair, i 
And sip the honey from my breast. 





“Then pluck me not from off the tree ; 
Oh ! do not shorten by one hour 
The life that now remains to me, 
A beautiful, but fading flower. 


“*? Tis true no winter chills my year, 
No tempest scuds across my sky ; 
? Tis true I never shed a tear, 
And never dream that grief is nigh. 


“But mourn not that my little span 
Should be one bright, unclouded day— 
Nor that the years that fall to man 
Should sometimes have a dash of grey!” 


WALTER K. LEWIS, 
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THE THREE WISHES. 
Le 


ITTING under the shade of the enormous lime-tree and look- 

ing across the undulating lawns varied by groups of shrubs 

and beds of gay flowers, I had a pleasant view of the old red brick 

castle, its sturdy towers, deep-set windows, ivy-clad walls and pictures- 

que irregularity, upon which the setting sun was flinging all the glow of 
his summer splendour. 

Immediately around, were gardens and shrubbery. To the right 
the lake; on the left, half screened by a belt of magnificent trees, the 
village roofs, the whole framed in by a wide semicircle of well- 
wooded hills. ‘‘ Yes,” thought I to myself, “it is one of the finest 
places in all Hessia; and if the climate were not quite so diaboli- 
cal ‘g 

But here my hostess made her appearance, and, with a kindly 
smile upon her intelligent and still lovely face, asked me what I was 
dreaming about all alone there, and why I had not rather accompanied 
the girls upon their walk. 

‘* My dear Countess, do you suppose that three blooming maidens 
like your nieces care one jot for the company of an old bachelor like 
myself? Believe me, they are much happier running about without a 
watch-dog. As to your first question, I was just thinking what a 
beautiful place Birkenhohe is.” 

“Yes, it zs beautiful, and it often seems a dream to me that I 
should be its mistress. There was small promise of anything of the 
kind in my early days, I assure you.” 

“That ought to make you enjoy it the more.” 

“Well, yes, perhaps you are right. Did I ever tell you my his- 
tory?” 

**No, never.” 

“ Well, if you’d like to know it, I have it written down. You shall 
have it to help you through the first rainy day.” 

She was as good as her word. The next day but one, I was looking 
disconsolately out upon the dripping shrubs and a drenched peacock, 
when a hand was laid upon my arm. I turned. There stood my 
little hostess in her eternal grey silk, a black lace scarf over her head, 
eyes bright as the diamonds in her ears, and her skin almost as 
soft and fair as if she had been sixteen instead of sixty. 

“Here it is,” she whispered, putting a roll of MS. into my hand. 
“But, please, don’t let the girls get hold of it. I don’t mind your 
reading it a bit, but " 

A rippling little laugh completed the phrase, as, with her head 
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somewhat on one side, she looked knowingly up into my face. There 
was something bird-like about her, and even her voice had a sort of 
cheery chirp that won one’s heart at once. 
“Be quite at rest,” I said; “ not a soul shall be a bit the wiser.” 
With a trusting little nod and a bright smile-she glided away, and 
left me to the solitary enjoyment of a cigar, an easy chair, and Zhe 
Three Wishes. 


I was born at Bonn of poor parents—began the record. My father 
was a cooper, while my mother used to ironand get up linen. Actual 
want never invaded our household, but there was little or nothing 
beneath our garret roof beyond the pure necessities of life. To this 
very hour I remember how I used to sit cowering over our poor little 
stove in the bitter winter days, my attention equally divided between 
the feeble fire as it smouldered rather than burned, and the book I 
held in my chilblained hand. I had a passion for reading, and a kind 
neighbour did what she could to keep me supplied with food for my 
mind, which, I now feel, would have fatally preyed upon itself, had it 
been -unable to find sustenance. You can well imagine that the 
books she procured me were not always what they might have been. 
And yet I can conscientiously say that their perusal never did me any 
serious harm. I was not a romantic, but a tolerably sharp-witted 
girl, gifted with an excellent memory, and engaged in too close and 
continued a contact with the petty cares of daily life to have either 
time or inclination for dreaming. For i! I grew in years, wants also 
multiplied, and it was but just and reasonable that I should try to 
contribute something towards the maintenance of our little house- 
hold. 

The many consultations upon the best means of procuring me 
some permanent employment were one day suddenly put an end to, 
by my father’s coming home somewhat earlier than usual, and saying : 
“I have found a place for Gretchen. Herr Weisenborn will take 
her as waiting-maid at the Halle. No, wife, you need not look 
anxious ; Frau Weisenborn herself told me she would take every care 
of her.” 

The establishment was the one for which my father worked as 
cooper, and was the best frequented if not the largest in all Bonn. 

If not particularly delighted, I was not at all displeased at the in- 
telligence. I should now see something of life, and have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing real men and women with those whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in print. That part of the business delighted me ; 
as for the rest—well, it would not do to be too fastidious. 

So, with a tolerably light heart, I set out with my father early one 
spring morning; he carrying my poor little hair trunk upon his 
shoulder, I with a bundle tied up in a blue cotton handkerchief in my 
hand. 

We had not very far to go. The “ Weisenborn .Bier-Halle” was 
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only just outside the town, and pleasantly situated amid detached 
houses and gardens overlooking the river. I need not describe it ; 
establishments of the kind are all alike. A large hall for winter and 
inclement weather ; a garden with linden trees, gravel and a mushroom- 
like growth of little round tables for sunshine and summer. 

I was kindly received by both master and mistress, invested with 
the white apron and cap peculiar to serving maids, taken over the 
establishment, told what was expected of me, and then left to my own 
devices. 

When my father at last left, and when I could no longer catch a 
glimpse of his yellow fur cap over the hedge of budding lilacs, I 
took refuge in a little leafless arbour, and had a good cry. 

What would I not have given to feel my feet crunching over the 
sanded floor of our poor little room at home, and to see my pale-faced 
mother sitting there at the single window with the eternal basket of 
linen beside her? But there was no room for sentiment in the heart 
of a girl whose path of duty lay amid an army of tankards and a 
thirsty public. So up I jumped, dried my tears, and at once set to 
work with a will that drove all but the actual present from mind and 
memory. 

I suppose I did my duty satisfactorily, for ere the week was out, 
my mistress said: “So, Gretchen ; you get on capitally.” 

She had evidently forgotten or, perhaps, kindly overlooked the de- 
struction of a tray of glass tankards and the libation of wine one day 
unexpectedly poured forth at the feet of an expectant guest. But she 
was a good, kindly woman, and always did her best to render our life 
less fatiguing and our service as light as possible. 

There was but little to learn. To remember orders without con- 
fusing them, execute them as quickly as we could, and turn a careless, 
if not a deaf, ear to the daily passage of nonsense addressed us by 
the young officers and students. You may think that this last was, 
perhaps, the most difficult. I did not find it so, and paid no more 
attention to their declarations, comical or sentimental, than I did to 
the cackling of the geese in the meadow beyond. 

‘You are a valiant maiden,” said old Weisenborn to me one day 
that he had accidentally witnessed my triumphant defeat o1 an im- 
portunate coxcomb: “that is just the way to serve them? Always 
take the ridiculous side of the question and no harm will ever come 
either to you or me.” 

And in fact I found his advice as effective as it was easy. 

We were three Hebes, who waited. Anna, a quiet, pretty creature 
with a slight tendency to romance; Sophia a reserved young woman, 
silent and suspicious, and with an eternal cold in the head; and my- 
self. We all slept in a large room at the top of the house, and, I 
assure you, it was a blessed moment in which we locked the door, and, 
undressing as fast as possible, took possession of our comfortable beds. 
Ah, the sound, dreamless sleep of those young days ! 
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I don’t know what happened—I could never find out—but one 
fine morning Sophia packed up her things and left the Halle. Did she 
go to better herself—or to be married—or had she been quietly 
dismissed ? We could not say—only we didn’t cry over her departure. 
Even had we felt inclined to do so time would not have permitted the 
luxury, for spring was well on, and the garden was as populous by day 
as the hall was during the evening. 

The Weisenborns were making a good business of it. 

One morning early, as I was arranging the stools in the garden, my 
mistress put her head out of the kitchen window, and calling, bid me 
come to her at once. 

I obeyed, and as much to my surprise as pleasure, found myself 
face to face with my father, whom I had not seen since last holiday, 
nearly a month ago. 

“‘This is your cousin Gertrude,” said he to me, after our first greet- 
ing and inquiries were over. ‘Her aunt is dead, and she is left 
alone in the world. Frau Weisenborn has been good enough to take 
her in the place of the maid who has left. I hope you will be kind 
to her.” 

I had sometimes heard of Gertrude Hammel, who had lived all 
her life with an old aunt in a little town at some distance from Bonn, 
but I had never seen her; and now, as she stood before me, I could 
not take my gaze off her. Dark, rather inclined to be stout, with 
magnificent black eyes and hair, she was utterly unlike anything I had 
ever yet seen. Shea serving-maid! With that soft, apathetic beauty 
of hers, she seemed fitter for anything on earth than to do daily battle 
with beer glasses and besiegers ! 

Nor was I wrong. She turned out to be the softest, best tem- 
pered, laziest, and most apathetic creature I ever came across. I 
suppose this last quality saved her; for the siege laid against her by 
all the harum-scarum frequenters of the place was terrific. 

I was going to add that she was, perhaps, also a little stupid; but 
refrain upon second thoughts and-a glance at the “ Almanack de 
Gotha” lying beside me on my writing table. 

You had better judge for yourself. You can well suppose that she 
was of little help to Anna and myself, and yet we never could resist 
the soft pleading of those large dark eyes, or scold her for her un- 
ceasing and incorrigible laziness. Despite her inactivity, however, 
she turned out a small fortune for the business ; for all Bonn took to 
flocking to our Halle to see the beautiful waiting maid, whose insensi- 
bility, they said, was only to be equalled by her loveliness. 

There was a grand festival somewhere out of the town—lI forget 
where—and all the world and his wife had gone thither, so that the 
Halle remained, for the moment, all but deserted. We three girls 
determined to make the most of it, and the weather being delicious, 
we established ourselves in the little arbour, where I had so stupidly 
sat down to cry on the morning of my installation at the Halle. The 
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lilacs were in full bloom, and the breath of wall-flowers floated on the 
breeze ; the Rhine below lay glittering in the sunshine, and a soft 
azure haze slumbered upon the far-off hilis. It was one of those days 
when, at seventeen, one feels that the gift of life alone is all-sufficient 
for unbounded enjoyment. 

My greatest worldly possession then consisted in a muslin frock 
and a string of coral—and yet I was far richer than I am now, with 
all my acres and banker’s book thrown ito the bargain. There we 
sat, Anna and myself with our knitting, Gertrude idle as usual, blink- 
ing in silent, lazy enjoyment of the warmth and light around. 

‘How I wish there were fairies now-a-days,” sighed Anna as, laying 
down her stocking and picking up a handful of gravel, she began to 
fling the pebbles one by one into the green waters below. ‘There 
were lots of them in ages gone by, you know: all sorts of good people, 
who, from time to time, appeared to favoured men and maidens, and 
promised them whatever they chose to ask.” 

“But did they keep their promises?” I inquired; for my faith in 
the marvellous was not nearly so orthodox as was Anna’s ; and I had, 
even then, a tendency towards that matter of fact inquiry which has, 
more than once, been set down by my present associates as one of the 
remaining vestiges of my humble birth. 

“Of course they did,” replied Anna, with an air of conviction as 
entire as if she had been defending the cause of her catechism. 

And looking back at the past, and then around upon the present, 
I am sometimes tempted to believe that some elf or other must 
that day have been lurking among the leaves overhead, or peering out 
upon us from the blossoms of the pink hawthorn. 

“What would you wish for, Anna, if you had the luck to meet 
with one ?” 

“Wish for!” returned Anna. “Why, a good husband, to be 
sure. That’s already a dozen wishes in one, you know.” 

At the word husband, Gertrude had roused herself, and seemed to 
take a sort of feeble interest in our talk. 

** And what is he to be like?” I asked. 

‘Oh, a fine, handsome fellow, of course—a farmer with a snug 
place of his own and no stepmother.” 

“‘ Mother-in-law, I suppose you mean.” 

“ Well, it’s all one; they do nothing but nag at poor girls who enter 
the house. You see, I am not very ambitious, after all, Gretchen.” 

“ Not half so ambitious as I am,” cried I, entering into the joke. 
“JT wish for nothing less than a count, and a rich one too. When 
one is about it, one may as well do the thing grandly.” 

‘Well done, Gretchen. And when you are a countess you will 
come in a fine carriage with a lot of servants, and eat strawberries 
and cream at my farm. And you shall tell me of all the balls you go 
to, and the jewels you wear, and I will relate you the history of the 
brown cow and the last brood of turkeys. Oh, it will be charming !” 
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* And you, Gertrude ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I must have a Prince, and wear velvet dresses, and eat as 
much cake as I please every day of my life.” 

*“‘ And get up at ten o’clock !” cried Anna. 

“Or never get up at all,” I said. “You could lie in bed with a 
crown on your head and a tray of sweets at your side, you know ; 
it would ” 

** Now, Gretchen! you are for ever making fun of me. If I am 
fond of sleep it is no reason why I should never get up at all.” 

“Yes, I forgot the velvet dress. You couldn’t very well wear it in 
bed.” 

“You are very unkind,” laughed Gertrude, as she moved a little 
aside to catch the warmth of the broad sunlight more fully. 

‘“‘ There are people coming in,” cried Anna, jumping up. ‘“ We had 
better be off.” 

And leaving Gertrude to the unmolested enjoyment of sunshine, 
sleep and self, we hurried away for orders. 





II, 


St. SYLVESTER night. We had had a supper of all kinds of good 
things, and Gertrude had given ocular proof of a formidable power 
of silent energy in the consumption of cake and preserves; after 
which, with a parting glass of wine to the health of our kind master 
and mistress, we ascended to our room, chatting gaily about the 
approaching holidays, and speculating eagerly upon the probable 
quantity and quality of our New Year’s gifts. 

It struck midnight as I carefully locked the door behind us, while 
Anna went straight to her drawers, opened one and said: “Here is 
the lead, and there upon the shelf you will find the ladle. Now let us 
prepare all things properly. Good gracious, what a dreadful night !” 

And so it was. The wind was howling as if a thousand demons 
had been let loose, and every moment or two our window rattled as 
if they were attempting a forcible entry ; the rain, too, fell in torrents, 
and occasionally there was a heavy thud in the distance as the 
accumulated snow slid from some roof down into the street below. 

_ “An awful night, indeed!” I repeated, after we had all stood 
listening for a minute or two. 

“ Awful indeed !” echoed Anna in a low voice. ‘ And you know 
that all sorts of powers, good and evil are abroad to-night ; and if one 
had but the courage to “4 

“Now, Anna, pray don’t begin with any of your dreadful tales,” 
interrupted Gertrude, “they always hinder me from sleeping.” 

“What a blessing it would be if they could get you up a little earlier 
in the morning,” I cried. ‘ The mistress wasn’t over-pleased at catch- 
ing you coming down nearly an hour late yesterday.” 

“Well, never mind that now, girls ; we have other things to do, so 
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let us set to work. You, Gertrude, are the youngest, so it’s your turn 
first to try your luck. There, take the spoon and hold it over the 
candle till the lead is melted. And you, Gretchen, put a little more 
water into the basin.” 

We were all standing round a small table close under the curtain- 
less window—and as the ladle, held by Gertrude over the flame of our 
solitary candle, intercepted the light, strange gleams flickered around, 
and mysterious shadows floated up from the darkened corners of the 
wide, low-roofed room. 

In spite of myself my heart beat somewhat quicker than usual. The 
air around seemed to grow thick and heavy; I felt as if invisible 
beings were silently gathering about us. 

“There, that will do,” whispered Anna, in husky tones; “ it is 
quite melted. Now pour it into the water, and as you do so, mind 
you pray with all your strength for a sure token from your future hus- 
band.” 

With a somewhat unsteady hand she withdrew the ladle from the 
light, which instantly flared up and cast its yellow glow full around. 
She was about carefully to pour the gleaming fluid into the basin, when 
there came such a thud at the window above as to make us all start 
and cry out. Down flashed the lead all in a lump, hissing and splut- 
tering as it reached the water, to settle at the bottom with a smothered 
bubble and spurt. 

“What could it have been?” whispered Gertrude, with ashy face 
and terror-stricken gaze ; “ did you ever hear such a fearful sound?” 

‘Why, you goose,” said I, “it was an owl, or some night bird, of 
course—attracted to the window by the sudden flare up of the candle. 
What else do you suppose it would be?” 

“Who knows?” murmured Anna, mysteriously: “we are not all 
three alone here this night. But hush, it is better not to talk about 
it. Now see what you have got.” 

Gertrude took out the mystic cast—a small compact lump—which, 
with a little imagination aiding, bore a strange resemblance to a closed 
coronet. 

Anna gave me an expressive look, while Gertrude seemed not to 
know whether to laugh or cry. 

I broke forth with “The Prince! The Prince! It was he and not 
an owl that knocked at the window. My best respects to Her High- 
ness Princess Gertrude of , 

** Oh, hush, Gretel, hush!” implored Anna, “ you don’t know what 
ears * 

She broke off suddenly and seized me by the arm, for the storm 
burst forth into such a terrific roar that the very house seemed to 
tremble, and the window rattled again as if some hand from without 
were trying to open it in impotent fury. 

We listened breathlessly. There came a sudden lull, and then 
Gertrude, whose eyes had been fixed upon the window above us, said 
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in a querulous tone: “It’s mean of Frau Weisenborn not to give us 
curtains! If anybody were to get upon the roof they could look 
straight in.” 

“Who knows what eyes are upon us ?” murmured Anna. 

Gertrude gave a little scream, and even I looked anxiously round. 

“Ah, not visible eyes,” added Anna, following my glance. 

“Bah !” cried I, making an effort to throw off the uncomfortable 
feeling creeping over me, “ that’s all stuff. And you, Gertrude, con- 
sole yourself; when you are a princess you can have silk curtains to 
your heart’s content. Now, Anna, it is your turn.” 

Down went the light as the ladle lowered over the flame, and once 
more the weird gleams and floating shadows began their wild dance 
around us. Not a word was spoken—even the elements without 
seemed to pause in their strife to look on. 

Then awestricken, as if her fate had really depended upon the 
test, Anna poured the liquid metal slowly and carefully into the 
water, 

“ A corn sheaf!” I exclaimed, as I saw her take out the object 
upon which she seriously seemed to think her fate depended. 

“A corn sheaf?” she asked. ‘ Do you think it looks like a corn 
sheaf ?” 

It was just possible to trace a likeness, and as we are always ready 
to see what we hope and wish for, Anna’s face put on a look of 
respectful thankfulness—in homage, I suppose, to the invincible 
powers which she declared were surging around us. 

But, incredulous as I was, I could not hinder a cold shiver running 
all through me as, in my turn, I took my place at the table, ladle 
in hand. 

It seemed as if the lead would never melt. 

“Do make haste,” answered Gertrude: “just see how low the 
candle is getting ; and oh, I am so sleepy!” 

There ! at last it was all liquefied—all save one bit that remained 
obstinately standing out like an island in the midst of the miniature 
sea of many-tinted scum. 

‘No, not yet,” said Anna, seeing me about to move, and at the 
same time touching my arm to prevent my doing so. But slight as 
her action had been, it was sufficient to cause the ladle to extinguish 
the flame and plunge us into utter darkness. 

Lead dnd ladle fell from my hands, fortunately without touching 
any of us, and then once more the storm burst forth with renewed 
fury. The wind roared and raved, the window rattled, the rain dashed 
down as if to sweep away everything from the face of the earth. 

Legions of voices seemed to rave at each other—-some hoarse and 
menacing, surging upwards from the dark, deserted road below; others 
shrill and shrinking, now breaking into a mocking yell, now dying 
away in a harrowing wail, answering from the regions above and seem- 
ing to congregate round the old belfry of the great church hard by. 
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There we cowered in the darkness, shivering, not so much with cold, 
as with an undefined, expectant horror, scarcely daring to breathe, and 
listening mutely to the roar of the infuriated elements. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the tumult, a deep-mouthed bell rang out 
its lugubrious note. Quicker and quicker the brazen clang rushed 
forth to speed upon the wings of the storm, a herald of destruction 
and dismay. 

Dong! Dong! Dong! Clang! Clang! Clang! The vibrations 
seemed to float over-head, and each ill-omened note fell upon my 
brain with ever-nearing intensity. 

I knew the terrible tale that brazen tongue was pealing forth, A 
tale of dread—human life at stake—death in its most terrible form— 
heroism doing battle with the raging, many-tongued foe—household 
gods consuming like chaff before the stony gaze of the stricken 
owner—hero and victim entombed beneath a chaos of burning brick 
and blackened rafter. 

There was the rush of engines through the street below, and a faint, 
fitful glare gleamed ominously through the window. By its sickly 
light we crept softly and silently to bed. 

The next morning I found my lead lying upon the brick floor in 
scattered drops—wzne in number. 

Were they pearls or tears ? 


Before the year was out, two of the great events connected with this 
history had taken place. Anna had married, and married a farmer ; 
a yellow-haired, blue-eyed, stalwart young fellow with a snug home- 
stead of his own, all unencumbered by mother-in-law, or obstacle of 
any other kind. 

Anna’s Sylvester harbinger had proved a true one ; and, after danc- 
ing, Heaven knows how many miles, at her wedding, we left her with 
the glad assurance that her lot, at least, had fallen upon good ground. 

So much for event number One. 

Event number Two was my ox-eyed cousin’s engagement to Captain 
Falk, whose regiment had been quartered, a few months previous at 
Bonn. 

If not a very well assorted match in other respects, it was at least, 
perfectly suitable in one—equality of fortune. Or rather of the reverse 
—for the one was just as penniless as the other. He, too, was very 
handsome, and as they were both dreadfully in love with one another, 
and there was nobody possessed of legal right to interpose, they rushed 
all unhindered upon matrimonial suicide, taking each other for better 
or worse, in spite of debts and the discomfort that was sure to follow. 

Gertrude Hammel became Frau Falk, and quitted the Halle to take 
possession of her husband’s quarters ; leaving behind her a crowd of 
envious admirers and a broken dream of royalty and velvet dresses. 
Her Sylvester token had proved talse. 

Faik’s service kept him at Bonn, but there was no reason why they 
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should have frequented the Halle as much as they did. It was an 
utter want of tact, and one day I fairly told Gertrude my opinion on 
the subject. 

** What pleasure can you possibly find in drinking beer at a table 
you once served, and being rudely stared at by every creature in the 
place ?” 

She took my remonstrance in good part, murmured something 
about its being so conveniently near the barracks, and continued 
coming as before. 

“ After all,” I said to myself, “it’s no business of mine; and on 
the whole, I think they are better suited to each other than I at first 
supposed.” 

One afternoon Gertrude was sitting in the garden as usual, playing 
with the coffee spoon and cup before her, awaiting the arrival of her 
husband, and talking idly with myself as I leaned against the table at 
her side. Two students entered, sat down close to where we were, 
and ordered some beer which I hurried off to fetch. 

On my return I heard the elder say to his companion: “The 
stupid ass has quite spoiled the stone ; just look, your highness.” 

‘“‘ Well, a count’s coronet with only eight pearls is something new, 
certainly. Why didn’t you send it to Frankfort?” 

“‘ Impatience—my usual weakness. I wanted my ring at once, 
and am now punished for it.” 

He was a fine, handsome young fellow, that count. A bright, open 
face, and a smile that went straight to one’s heart. I know it did to 
mine. 

His companion, meanwhile, sat gazing, I thought, rather coolly 
across to where Gertrude was sitting, still alone, and in expectation of 
her husband. 

The prince, too, was certainly handsome, but not pleasant to look 
at. There was cold scrutiny in those greeny-grey eyes of his, and a 
sharpness about the mouth that augured ill. His feet and hands also 
were much too small for one of his size, and I had always heard that 
this was an infallible sign of a tyrannical disposition. 

Well, from that day his Royal Highness, who was studying at Bonn, 
and his companion, the count, were daily frequenters of the Halle. 

I quickly grew familiar with the latter, so winning and respectful 
were his ways; while the former, even to the very last, and in spite 
of his efforts to conciliate me, never ceased to impress me disagree- 
ably. 

For I was Gertrude’s cousin. Had I not been so, I was quite 
aware he would never even have looked at me. 

Meanwhile the Falk household was not going on very smoothly. 
Debts increased and difficulties threatened ; bickerings began and re- 
proaches resounded ; till at last, one fine morning, love caught sight 
of want staring in at the door, shuddered, spread his wings and flew 
out of the window, never more to return. 
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It takes but a short time to write all this, so I must tell you that 
things did not come to this pass until nearly four years had elapsed. 
Gertrude was already the mother of two boys. 

At last, however, just as all concerned were on the look out for the 
final crash the whole town of Bonn was thrown into an extraordinary 
state of excitement by a piece of news that spread from mouth to 
mouth with the rapidity of lightning. 

Captain Falk had paid all his debts to the last heller, and was on 
the eve of being exchanged into another regiment ; and last, though 
certainly not least, he was to be divorced as soon as the legal 
formalities could be accomplished. 

“You don’t mean to say it is true?” I cried, seizing my cousin’s 
two hands in my own, and giving her a shake in the hope of arousing 
something like a spirit within her. 

“Yes, it is true, dear. Falk and I cannot get on at all together— 
and o 

* And what?” 

“And I am going to marry the prince.” She uttered the words 
with about as much emotion as you or I would show in observing 
that it was a fine day. 

But on hearing them I felt as if an abyss had suddenly opened at 
my feet. 

“ Marry the prince!” I shrieked ; “ have you gone utterly mad ? ” 

* Not a bit, dear. He has paid all Falk’s debts, and given him a 
lot of money besides, and so ss 

“He has bought you,” I screamed; and without a word more I 
flung out of the room and rushed back to my tankards. 

It was but too true. Before the day was out, all Bonn was ringing 
with the news—ere a week was over the papers were full of it. 

The Elector’s fury was described as terrible, the sarcasms put into 
the mouth of all his royal relations were cutting. But there it ended ; 
and to this day I cannot tell why competent authority did not step 
in and hinder one of the wildest matches that romance ever dreamed 
of. 

I suppose secret policy did the work, and that some power or other 
found it convenient to abet a marriage which, on the event of his 
Royal Highness succeeding to the throne, would render his children 
incapable of inheriting. 

Be that as it may, facts followed each other with marvellous 
celerity. Gertrude was created a Countess, and shortly afterwards 
the Emperor of Austria raised her to the rank of Princess. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of espoused the Princess of —— 
and thus the eyes and ears of the world were satisfied, though not a 
soul was ignorant of the part taken by the beautiful serving-maid in 
turning the line of succession from one of the oldest houses of 
Europe. 

Within a year I, too, quitted the Weisenborns, and was shortly 
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after married to the count, with whom I passed fourteen years of 
happiness such as, I fear, seldom falls to the lot of any woman. 

He was taken from me, and I have ever since remained a lone, 
childless woman—for my parents were long dead—with no other 
solace in life save doing what I can to lighten the burdens laid upon 
the shoulders of those around me. 

Some ten years after Gertrude’s second marriage I had a letter 
from her begging me to come and spend a fortnight at one of the 
Royal summer residences. 

“‘ Go,” said my husband, on seeing me hesitate ; “ go, for I know 
the prince well enough to feel assured that your cousin stands in need 
of a friendly face and a heart to confide in. She is alone at the 
castle, so you will not be obliged to meet your old antipathy.” 

“Of course. Do you think if he had been there Gertrude would 
have dared to invite me?” 

“T don’t think she would; and I am quite sure I should not have 
allowed you to go. But as it is >: 

And so I went. 

Our meeting was, for me, at least, full of strange emotion. It 
brought all the past once more so vividly to my mind! she was 
looking well, handsomer than ever, and to all appearance, perfectly 
suited to the royal luxury with which she was surrounded. What a 
difference between the splendour of her present dwelling and the 
great curtainless room of the Halle! 

As we wandered through the beautiful gardens which art and 
nature had combined to render almost a paradise, and talked over 
our early days, recalling, one by one, the little anecdotes which 
marked the humble course of our laborious life, it seemed to me as 
if I were dreaming, and that the present would all of a sudden 
vanish away, and I find myself once mcxe the poor waiting-maid of 
old Weisenborn’s establishment. 

But the days rolled on, and no change made itself felt in our calm, 
pleasant life. Gertrude, as well as myself, had had all kinds of 
masters, by whose teaching we had profited to a great extent ; our 
field of conversation was therefore not exactly limited to the records 
of the past. 

Of her children—and she had six, to say nothing of the two little 
Falks, for whom the prince had undertaken to provide—I saw but 
little. ‘They were surrounded by a whole household of their own, 
and.a staff of governors and ladies ; a living hedge, in fact, bristling 
with court etiquette, and which the mother herself seldom penetrated 
without receiving some covert scratch or other. 

Of course before all these starched worthies, Gertrude and myself 
were invariably “your Highness” and “ your Ladyship”; but in the 
happier privacy of my own rooms, or the green alleys of the park, we 
were thee and thou to each other as in the simple days of old. 

And although Gertrude never spoke of her husband, I could not 
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be blind to the fact of her being a most unhappy wife. His violence 
was terrible at times, and nowhere made itself more felt and feared 
than beneath the royal roof. His subjects—he was the reigning 
elector now, his father being dead—could manage to keep out of his 
way, while his servants were obliged to bear with all the outbreaks of 
his ungovernable temper. 

In a word, I was painfully convinced that my cousin had paid 
very dearly for her velvet gowns and unlimited cake. 

** Gretchen,” said she to me one afternoon as we were walking in 
the park, “I should so like to see Anna once more. Do you think 
we could manage to go and pay her a visit ?” 

‘My dear, how could you contrive to get away? We couldn’t do 
it in one day, you know.” 

“No, but I would go to the Residency for a few days, and from 
there we might easily escape. It’s a very good time, for that odious 
“ Jady-in-waiting is laid up with her quinsy, and the Elector won’t 

return for at least a fortnight. Do let us try.” 

The beautiful, sleepy eyes looked at me as pleadingly as they had 
“ever done at the Halle when coaxing me to wash up the army of 

glasses fallen to her share. 

‘Very well,” I said, “let us try it.” 

There was little difficulty, as it proved, and, getting up at daylight 
one fine morning, we left the capital for Anna’s part of the world by 
rail; and at ten were safely deposited at the little village station, where 
we found Anna herself awaiting us. For I had written to announce 
our coming. 

“Oh, you dear, good creatures,” she cried upon catching sight of 
us. ‘This is what I call real friendship !” 

I will describe to you neither Anna’s husband nor her home; I 
will only say that they were both such as her best friends would wish 
her, and that the children-=¢wo, a boy and a girl—were well worthy 
of their parents. 

“T can’t give you the strawberries I once promised you,” said 
Anna, laughing, “for the season’s over, you know ; but I have done 
what I could. And, besides, you have not come in the fine carriage, 
with no end of servants. So we are quits as to that. Now, off with 
your things—you must both be starving.” 

Breakfast had been laid in the open air, under the shade of a large 
horse-chestnut, and we sat down to all the good things provided, as 
quietly happy a party as, perhaps, often met. 

We had a hundred questions to ask and answer, a thousand things 
to recall or remark ; and in the midst of that pleasant, homely little 
circle we paid slight heed to the flight of time. 

We were sitting enjoying our coffee when the click of the garden 
gate was heard, and, the next moment, the sound of heavy steps 
upon the gravel. Anna rose to see who it was; for between us and 

the broad walk leading to the house stood a belt of shrubs, effectually 
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screening our rural gathering from the sight of the newcomer. A 
smothered exclamation caused us all to start from our seats—only, 
however, to remain rooted to the spot. For there, in shabby, dis- 
ordered dress, the hard lines of debauch upon his still handsome 
face, stood Falk, the once brilliant captain, the divorced husband of 
the Princess of 

Instinctively I stepped before my cousin so as to screen her from 
the view af the unwelcome intruder. But too late—recognition had 
been mutual. How I blamed myself for ever having consented to 
the visit that was productive of such an unheard of adventure, and 
the consequences of which I could, by no means, foresee or calculate! 

But Falk’s first words relieved me as to my self-reproach, and, on 
the contrary, caused me to rejoice. ‘‘ Ah, Gertrude, I’ve been on the 
watch this many a day, and, but for this freak of yours, should have 
been obliged, after all, to present myself at the palace—though my 
appearance ” He broke off with a bitter laugh as he looked 
down at the shabby clothes he wore. 

Gertrude had sunk upon the chair, pale and trembling, and sat 
there gazing in speechless disquietude at her former husband. 

“What do you want here, sir?” asked Anna’s husband, taking a 
step forward so as to place himself directly before my cousin. 

“‘T am very sorry to have been obliged to trespass upon your 
premises,” replied Falk with ironical politeness, ‘and still more sorry 
to be compelled to add that my business lies, not with you, but with 
the Princess of ” 

‘Oh, Gretchen, for heaven’s sake do not let them quarrel! Ask 

him what he wants P 
' And I did so. 

The negotiation ended in Falk’s gaining his object and leaving 
with a considerable sum of money in his pocket—money kindly ad- 
vanced by Anna’s husband to be repaid by my poor cousin upon our 
return to her capital. Her capital! What irony! 

The shock of this meeting left her with a slight nervous trembling 
of the head which she never got rid of. And when, years afterwards, 
I again met her at Ischl, she whispered to me in a moment of un- 
guarded confidence: “Oh, Gretel, I have learned to my cost that 
mine, at least, was not the wisest of the three wishes.” 














Here the MS. ended ; and I had scarcely time to pick up the loose 
pages fallen upon the carpet beside me, when the door opened, and a 
servant entered to inform me that the three o’clock coffee was waiting. 

“Very well. Be good enough to tell the Countess that I will be 
with her immediately.” 

And as I am sure, dear reader, that you are much too polite to be 
the cause of keeping a lady waiting, you will not take it ill if I wish 
you a somewhat abrupt farewell. 

BERESFORD CHRISTMAS. 


















GOOD-NIGHT, MY LOVE! - 


The gloaming grey is creeping 
Around our trysting-place, 

And in soft shadow steeping 
Thy lovely drooping face. 

Good-night, my love! good-night, good-night ! 
Still, still we linger heart to heart, 

And though we say good-night, good-night ! 
Ah, me! we cannot part ! 


The crystal dew is blinking 
Upon the drowsy rose, 

Whose languid head is sinking 
In indolent repose. 

Good-night, my own! good-night, good-night ! 
See, now I twine her in thy hair ! 

Ah, happy flower! good-night, good-night ! 
No thorn shali wound thee there. 


‘The night winds sing thy praises 
Through every rustling tree— 

Through all the whispering daisies 
They waft my sighs to thee. 

Good-night, sweetheart ! good-night, good-night ! 
Trip o’er their heads with fairy feet— 

One smile, one kiss, good-night, good-night ! 
My daisy, pure and sweet ! 


All stately, pale and tender 
The moon sails through the gloom, 
Go, love, and may her splendour 
Thy homeward path illume. 
Good-night, dear love! good-night, good-night ! 
There, now, thy trembling hands are free— 
My star, my Queen, good-night, good-night ! 
Be sure I'll dream of thee. 








Fanny FORRESTZR. 




















M, ELLEN STAPLES. 


THE CASE WAS EMPTY. 





